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TEXT OF THE TABULA HEBANA. 


In the course of a class at the Johns Hopkins University on 
Roman institutions the following text emerged from a discus- 
sion + of the Germanicus inscription found at Magliano (ancient 
Heba in Etruria).* It so happens that two fragments were dis- 


1 Participating were Mr. Robert E. A. Palmer, Mr. Robert Lisle, 
Father Thomas W. Leahy, S.J., Father J. A. Fitzmayr, 8.J., Mrs. 
Bonita H. Low, and Mr. Eugene Phillips. All contributed in different 
ways.—J. H. O. 

* BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MAIN FRAGMENT BEFORE THE DISCOVERY OF TWO 
NEW FRAGMENTS:—P. Raveggi, A. Minto, U. Coli, “Scoperta di una 
tabula aenea iscritta nella localita ‘Le Sassaie’ nel territorio dell’ 
antica Heba,” Notizie degli Scavi, LXXII (1947), pp. 49-68, where a 
photograph and a statement concerning measurements, condition, and 
discovery of the main fragment are published by Raveggi and Minto, a 
reconstruction of the text and a “Nota storico-giuridica” by Coli. 
Subsequent discussion as follows: Ugo Coli, “ La ‘destinatio magistra- 
tuum’ in una nuova iscrizione dell’ epoca di Tiberio,”’ Bulletino dell’ 
Istituto di Diritto Romano, LIII-LIV (1948), pp. 369-91 (reproduces 
with practically no change the “ Nota storico-giuridica ” and the text 
published in the Notizie); F. Castagnoli, “Sulla biblioteca del tempio 
di Apollo Palatino,” Rendiconti dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, 1949, pp. 
380-2; G. Tibiletti, ‘‘I] funzionamento dei comizi centuriati alla luce 
della Tavola Hebana,” Athenacwm, XXVII (1949), pp. 210-45; F. De 
Visscher, “ La table de bronze de Magliano,” Bulletin de la Classe des 
Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques de ’ Académie Royale de 
Belgique, 5¢ s.. XXXV (1949), pp. 190-9, and “La Tabula Hebana et 
les aspects politiques de la réforme électorale d’Auguste,” ibid., 5e s., 
XXXVII (1951), pp. 169-82 (=“La Tabula Hebana e gli aspetti 
politici della riforma elettorale di Augusto,” Atti e memorie dell’ 
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covered later and published separately so that this is not only 
a revised text but the first complete text, though of course it 
owes most to the excellent editio princeps of Ugo Coli, the first 
editor of all three fragments. 


Accademia di Scienze, Lettere e Arti di Modena, 1950-51, pp. 1-20); 
[Année épigraphique, 1949, No. 215; V. Ehrenberg and A. H. M. Jones, 
Documents Illustrating the Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius (Oxford, 
1949), No. 365]; G. De Sanctis, Riv. fil. class., XX VII (1949), pp. 312 f.; 
H. Nesselhauf, “ Die neue Germanicus-Inschrift von Magliano,” Historia, 
I (1950), pp. 105-15; F. della Corte, “ Lingua e cultura nella Tabula 
Hebana,” La Parola del Passato, XIV (1950), pp. 109-17; F. De Vis- 
scher, “ La destinatio,” ibid., pp. 118-31; A. dell’Oro, “ Rogatio e riforma 
dei comizi centuriati,” ibid., pp. 132-50; Clementina Gatti, “ Gli honores 
postumi a Germanico,” ibid., pp. 151-7; M. A. Levi, “ La Tabula Hebana 
e il suo valore storico,” ibid., pp. 158-70; W. Seston, “ Germanicus héros 
fondateur,” ibid., pp. 171-84; photograph, ibid., p. 108; text recon- 
structed by Levi, della Corte, De Visscher, and Gatti, and Italian 
translation by della Corte and Levi, ibid., pp. 98-107; Alvaro d’Ors, 
“Tabula Illicitana,” Iura, I (1950), pp. 280-2 (republishes with a new 
fragment and improved reading an inscription from Elche which Coli 
had brilliantly identified as a rogatio with closely similar honors for the 
younger Drusus, though d’Ors would identify it as another copy of the 
Germanicus rogatio itself) ; W. Seston, “ La table de bronze de Magliano 
et la réforme électorale d’Auguste,” Comptes rendus de V’ Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 1950, pp. 105-11; E. Schénbauer, “ Rechts- 
historische Erkenntnisse aus einer neuen Inschrift,’ Revue interna- 
tionale des droits de Vantiquité, VI (1951), pp. 191-260 (proposes 
restorations which do not fit the space available and interpretations 
which sometimes display a disregard for other data, but makes many 
observations well worth considering); F. De Visscher, “La Table de 
Heba et la décadence des comices centuriates,” Revue historique de droit 
francais et étranger, 4¢ sér., XXIX (1951), pp. 1-38 (very important 
article with a new and much superior photograph) ; idem, “ A propos 
d’une nouvelle interpretation de la ‘Tabula Hebana’,’ La Parola del 
Passato, XVIII (1951), pp. 208-12 (against Schénbauer on the restora- 
tion of lines 46-7); A. Montenegro, “La Tabula Hebana,” Revista de 
estudios politicos, XL (1951), pp. 119-40 (on historical and political 
significance); A. Piganiol, “La procédure électorale de la destinatio 
selon la Table de Magliano,” C.R.A.I., 1951, pp. 204-14. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AFTER THE DISCOVERY OF TWO NEW FRAGMENTS :—Ugo 
Coli, “ Due nuovi frammenti della Tabula Hebana,” La Parola del Pas- 
sato, XXI (1951), pp. 433-8; M. Gelzer, “Zur neuen Germanicus- 
Inschrift,” Festschrift fiir Rudolf Egger (Beitriége zur dlteren euro- 
pdischen Kulturgeschichte, I [Klagenfurt, 1952]), pp. 84-90 (non 
vidimus) ; F. De Visscher, “ Tacite et les réformes électorales d’Auguste 
et de Tibére,” Studi in onore di Vincenzo Arangio-Ruiz, II (Naples, 
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A. D. 19/20 


1 Utique in Palatio in porticu quae est ad Apollinis, in 
eo templo in quo senatus haberi solet, [inter ima]- 

2 gines virorum in<]>us<t>ris ingeni Germanici Caesaris et 
Drusi Germanici, patris eius natural[is, fratrisq(ue) ! 

3 Ti. Caesaris Aug(usti), qui ipse quoq(ue) fecundi ingeni 
fuit, imagines ponantur supra capita columna[rum 
eius fas |- 

4 ti[g]i quo simulacrum Apollinis tegitur *” Utiq(ue) 
Sali(i) carminibus suis nomen Germanici Caesa[ris 
pro ho]- 

5 norifica memoria int¢e>rponant, qui honos C. quoq(ue) 
et L. Caesarib(us), fratr(ibus) Ti. Caesaris Aug (usti), 
habitus est °” [Utiq(ue) ad X] 

6 centur(ias) Caesarum, quae de co(n)s(ulibus) pr(ae- 
toribus) destinandis suffragium ferre solent, adiciantur 
V centuri[ae; et, cum] 


1952), pp. 419-34; [Année épigraphique, 1952, No. 164]; W. Seston, 
“Les chevaliers romains et le ‘iustitium’ de Germanicus,” Revue his- 
torique de droit francais et étranger, 4¢ sér., XXX (1952), pp. 159-77; 
Ugo Coli, “ Nuove osservazioni e congetture sulla ‘Tabula Hebana’,”’ 
Jura, III (1952), pp. 90-131 (very important in other ways and espe- 
cially for the meaning of “ rogatio”); Alvaro d’Ors, Epigrafia juridica 
de la Espana Romana (Madrid, 1953), No. 2, pp. 25-35 and 447-9 (still 
holds that the Tabula Illicitana, which he so much improved in 1950, 
contains the rogatio for Germanicus, and not, as Coli and Tibiletti 
maintain and we ourselves think, a similar rogatio after the death of the 
younger Drusus); Clementina Gatti, “Gli ‘equites’ e le riforme di 
Tiberio,’” La Parola del Passato, XXIX (1953), pp. 126-31; E. Schén- 
bauer, “Neue Bruchstiicke der Heba-Inschrift,” Wiener Anzeiger, 
LXXXIX (1952, published in 1953), pp. 383-99 (reply to Gelzer, De 
Visscher, and to Coli’s article in Zura, III [1952]); Hugh Last, “ The 
Tabula Hebana and Propertius II, 31,” J. R.S., XLITI (1953), pp. 27-9; 
G. Tibiletti, Principe e magistrati repubblicani: Ricerca di storia 
augustea e tiberiana (Studi Pubblicati dall’Istituto Italiano per la 
Storia Antica, IX [1953]), viii + 289 pp. (very important study of lines 
6-49 and revision of the whole text with more complete bibliography 
which includes some here omitted items of less direct bearing and with 
a brilliant historical survey); Ernst Meyer, “ Neuere Erkenntnisse und 
Forschungen auf dem Gebiete des rémischen Staatsrechts,” Die Welt 
als Geschichte, XIII (1953), pp. 141-4: J. A. O. Larsen, “ The Judgment 
of Antiquity on Democracy,” Cl. Phil., XLIX (1954), p. 12. 
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primae X citabuntur C. et L. Caesar(um), adpellentur 
insequen<t>es V Germanici Caesaris inq(ue) i(i)s 
omnib[us centuri(i)s] 

senatores et equites omnium decuriarum, quae iudici- 
or(um) publicor(um) caussa constitutae sunt erun|[t, 
suffragium | 

ferant ; quiq(ue)cumq(ue) magistratu(u)m destinationis 
faciendae caussa sena<t>ores quibusq(ue) in [sena]tu 
sen[tentiam ] 

dicere licebit, itemq(ue) eq(uites), in consaeptum ex 
lege quam L. Valerius Messalla Volesus Cn. Corn{el|- 
ius Cin[na Magnus] 

co(n)s(ules) tulerunt, suffragi ferendi caussa convocabit 
is, uti senatores, itemq(ue) equites omnium decuri- 
a[rum, quae iudi|]- 

[ciorum publilcorum gratia constitutae sunt 
erunt, suffragium ferant quod eius r[— in| 

[XV centur(ias) curet; qu]amq(ue) ex ea lege nongen- 
tor(um), sive ii custodes adpellantur, sortitionem ad 
X centu[rias fieri cau]- 

[tum est perscr]iptumvest uti fiat, eam is quem ex ea 
lege exve hac rogatione{m} nongentorum, siv|e ii 
custodes | 

adpella[ntur, sort]itionem facere oportebit, in XV cen- 
tur (ias) faciat proinde ac si in ea lege in XV centuria|s 
nongentor(um) | 

sive <c>ustodum sortitionem fieri haberive oportebit °” 
Utiq(ue) eo die, in quem ex lege quam L. Valerius 
M[essalla Vole |- 


sus Cn. Cornelius Cinna Magnus co(n)s(ules) tulerunt 
exve h(ac) r(ogatione), senatores et eq(uites) suffragi 
ferendi caussa adess|[e debebunt, is | 

adsidentibus pr(aetoribus) e<t> tr(ibunis) pl(ebis) cis- 
tas XV vimineas grandes poni iubeat ante tribunal 
suum in quas tabel[lae suffra]- 


giorum demittantur, itemq(ue) tabellas ceratas secundum 
cistas poni iubeat tam multas quam [opus esse ei] 
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videbitur, item tabulas dealbatas in quib(us) nomina can- 
didatorum scripta sint, quo loco commof[dissime legi | 

possint, ponendas curet; deinde in conspectu omnium 
magistratuum et eorum, qui suffragi{um laturi|] 

erunt, sedentium in subselli(i)s, sicuti cum in X cen- 
turias Caesarum suffragium ferebatur sed[ebant, is] 

trium et XXX trib(uum), excepta Suc(cusana) et Es- 
q(uilina), pilas quam maxime aequatas in urnam versa- 
tilem coici et [sortitio]- 

nem pronuntiari iubeat <et> sortiri qui senatores et 
eq(uites) in quamq(ue) cistam suffragium ferre debeat, 
du[m in centur (ias) | 

primas, quae C. et L. Caesar(um) adpellantur, sortitio 
fiat ita, u[t]i in primam, II, III, ITII cistas sortiatur 
bi[nas trib(us), in] 

V cistam tres, in VI, VII, VIII, VIIII binas, in X tres, 
in eas, quae Germanici Caesaris adpellantur, so[rtitio 
fiat ita], 

ut in XI, XII, XIII, XIIII cistas sortiatur binas 
trib(us), in XV tres trib(us); ita ut, cum tribum 
unam cuius[cumq(ue) sors e]- 

xierit citaverit, senatores quibusq(ue) in senatu senten- 
tiam dicere licebit, qui ex ea trib(u) erunt [vocet 


et ad primam cistam accedere et suffragium ferre iubeat ; 
deinde, cum ita t[uleri]nt suffra[gium et ad subsellia | 

redierint, ex eadem tribu vocet equites e[osq(ue) in] 
eandem cistam suffragium fer[re iu]beat; de[inde 
alteram et | 

alteram tribum sortiatur et singularum [omnium tri- 
b]u(u)m senatores, deinde eq(uites), itla vocet ut in 
quam cistam suffra 

gium ferre debebunt suffragium fer[ant, dummodo 
quod] ad eorum suffragium perti[nebit, si qui ex Suc- 
(cusana) tribu] 

Esq(uilina)ve erunt, item si qua [in] tribu senator 
[ne]mo er[it, a]ut si nemo eq(ues) erit, et senatore[s 
equitesq(ue) si minus quam V] 
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erunt, item quod ad cista[s suff ]ragi(i)s latis signandas 
et pr(aetoribus) qui aer(ario) praesunt praerint tr[a- 
dendas ut cum suffragi(i)s] 

destinationis in saept[a dJeferantur, deq(ue) signis 
cognoscendis suffragi(i)s diribend[is, omnia quae 


[——]rii caussa in ea lege quam Cinna et Volesus co(n)- 
s(ules) de X centuri(i)s Caesar(um) tuler(unt) scripta 
cLomprehensave sunt, ser |- 

[vet] eademq(ue) omnia in <X)V centur(ias) agat 
faciat, agenda facienda curet, uti eum ex ea l(ege) 
qu[am Cinna et Volesus co(n)s(ules) | 

[tuler]unt [in X] cent[ur(ias) CaesJar(um) agere facere 
oporteret, quaeq(ue) ita acta erunt, ea iusta r[ataq(ue) 
sint; deinde diri]- 

[bitis co(n)s(ulum) pr(aetorum) destinationi ]s suffragi(i)s 
ex XV centuri(i)s C. et L. Caesar(um) et Germanici 
Cae[s(aris) adductaq(ue) tabella centur(iae) | 

[quaecumq(ue) ducta eri]t, is qui eam destinationem 
habebit eam tabellam ita [recitet uti eum, ex ea lege] 

[quam L. Valerius Messall]a Volesus Cn. Cornelius 


Cinna Magnus co(n)s(ules) tuler(unt) X centur(iarum) 
[Caesar(um), eam tabellam quae ex] 


[i(i)s centuri(i)s sorte duct ]a esset recitare oporteret, dum 
quae tabula centuriae C. [et L. Caesar(um) cuiusq(ue) 
sorte ex ]- 

[ierit, eam sub nomin]e C. et L. Caesarum recitandam. 
quiq(ue) ea centur(ia) candidati dest[inati sint, unum- 
quemq(ue) sub illo]- 

[rum nomine pronunti|andum curet ; quae tabula ex i(i)s 
centuri(i)s quae Germanici Cae[saris ex h(ac) r(oga- 
tione) adpellantur sorte ] 

[exierit, eam s]ub nomine Germanici Caesar(is) recitan- 
dam, quiq(ue) ea centuria candid[ati destinati sint. 
unumquemq(ue) | 


[item quoq(ue) pr]onuntiandum curet; isq(ue) numerus 
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centuriarum, qui h(ac) r(ogatione) adicitur in nu- 
[merum centuriar(um) C. et L. Caesar(um)], 

perinde cedat atq(ue) eum numerum, qui X centuriar(um) 

~ est, cedere ex lege quam Cinna et [ Volesus co(n)s(ules) 
tulerunt cautum | 

comprehensumve est uti cedat; itaq(ue) qui co(n)s(ulum) 
pr(aetorum) creandorum caussa, destinatione a[cta, 
comitia habebit, uti eorum | 

ratio habeatur itaq(ue) suffragium feratur, curet; cetera 
quae nominatim h(ac) r(ogatione) script[a non sint, 
ea omnia perinde atq(ue) | 

ex ea lege quam Cinna et Volesus co(n)s(ules) tuler(unt) 
agantur fiant serventur / Utiq(ue) ludis Augu[stalibus 
cum subsellia sodalium | 

ponentur in theatris, sellae curules Germanici Caesaris 
inter ea ponantur cu[m querceis coronis in memoriam ] 

eius sacerdoti, quae sellae, cum templum divi Aug(usti) 
perfectum erit, ex e¢o> templo pr[oferantur et interea 
in templo] 

Martis Ultoris reponantur et inde proferantur, quiq(ue)- 
cumq(ue) eos ludos q(ui) s(upra) s(cripti) s(unt) 
fac[iat, uti ex eo templo q(uod) s(upra) s(criptum) e(st) 
in the ]- 

atris ponantur et cum reponendae erunt in eo templo re- 
ponantur curet / Utilq(ue) quo die cautum est ut 
ossa Germanici | 

Caesaris in tumulum inferrentur, templa deor(um) 
clauderentur, et qui ordini[s utrius erunt pompam 
irent, qui latum cla ]- 

vom habebunt, qui eor(um) officio fungi volent et per 
valetudinem perq(ue) domestic[um funus non impedi- 
entur, ii sine lato] 

clavo, ii qui equom pub(licum) habebunt cum trabeis, 
in Campum veniant / Utiq(ue) ad [memoriam Ger- 
manici Caes(aris) quo die defun]- 


ctus est, templa deor(um) immortalium, quae in urbe 
Roma{m} prop{r}iusve urbem [Romam passus M sunt 
erunt, quotannis | 
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59 clausa sint, idque ut ita fiat, ii qui eas aedes tuendas 
redemptas habent h[abebunt curent; et, in memoriam 
eius, magistri| 

60 sodalium Augustalium qui quoq(ue) anno erunt inferias 
ante tumulu[m eodem die di(ijs manibus Germanici 
Cae |- 

61 saris mittendas curent, aut si magistri unus pluresve ad 
id sacrifi[cium adesse non poterint, ii qui pro]- 

62 ximo anno magisterio fungi debebunt in locum eorum 
qui eo mun[ere fungi non poterint fungantur]. 


APPARATUS CRITICUS IN TABULAM HEBANAM 


1 Levi et Della Corte. 2 iniusiris tabula; natural[is fratris Coli; 
fratrisq(ue) Levi et della Corte. 3-4 Coli. 5 intvrponant tabula; 
Coli. 6 Coli. 7 insequenies tabula; Coli. 8 Coli. 9 senaiores tabula; 
Coli. 10-15 Coli. 16 sustodum tabula; Coli. 17 adess[e Coli; de- 
bebunt is Palmer. 18 ei tabula; Coli. 19 Coli. 20 Oliver. 21-23 
Coli. 24 <et> Oliver (sortiri<q(ue)> Tibilettc) ; du[m in centur(ias) 
Coli. 25-26 Coli. 27 ecuius[eumq(ue) Oliver; sors d’Ors (sorte 
e]xierit Coli). 28 erun[t ordine vocet Coli. 29 t[uleri|nt Tibiletti; 
suffra[gium ad subsellia Coli; et Nesselhauf. 30 in d’Ors; e[osq(ue) 
Tibiletti; cetera Coli. 31 vocet, suffra]gium Coli; ita, ut Nesselhauf ; 
in cistam in quam d’Ors; in quam cistam Oliver. 32 dummodo 
Oliver; cetera Coli. 33 nem]o della Corte et Levi; equitesq(ue) si 
minus quam Oliver; V Schdénbauer; cetera Coli. 34 Coli. 35 omnia 
della Corte et Levi; saep[ta Tibiletti; cetera Coli. 36 Coli. 37 vV 
tabula; Coli. 38 tulerunt Coli; [in X] cent[ur(ias) Caes]ar(um) 
Oliver; r[ataq(ue) sint Nesselhauf; deinde Lisle; diribitis della 
Corte et Levi; cetera Coli. 39 co(n)s(ulum) pr(aetorum) destina- 
tionijs, Cae[s(aris) Coli; cetera Levi et della Corte. 40-42 Coli. 
43 unumquemg(ue) sub illorum De Visscher; cetera Coli. 44 nomine 
De Visscher; pronuntijandum Tibiletti; ex h(ac) r(ogatione) della 
Corte et Levi; cetera Coli. 45 unumquemq(ue) De Visscher; cetera 
Coli. 46 item quoq(ue) De Visscher; prjonuntiandum Tibiletti; 
C. et L. Caesar(um) Nesselhauf; cetera Coli. 47 Coli. 48 comitia 
ediceret, ut eius Schénbauer; al[eta, comitia habebit Oliver; uti 
Coli; eorum De Visscher. 49-50 Coli. 51 memoriam della Corte 
et Levi; cetera Coli. 52 et della Corte et Levi; cetera Coli. 53 Coli. 
54 uti[q(ue), ossa Germanici Coli; uti[q(ue) cum ecautum sit ut 
quo die Seston; quo die cautum est ut Oliver. 55 ordini [equestri 
Coli; erunt Seston; ordini[s equestris, funeri adessent qui Rowell; 
utrius, pompam irent, latum cla]vom Oliver. 56 lato Gatti; sine 
Seston; ii Oliver; cetera Coli. 57 die defun]ctus Coli; cetera Gatti. 
58 Coli. 59 h[abebunt Gatti; curent, magistri Coli; et in memoriam 
eius Oliver. 60 divis manibus Gatti; eodem die Oliver; cetera Coli. 
61 adesse non poterint Gatti; ii qui Oliver; cetera Coli. 62 mun[ere 
Coli; cetera Oliver. 
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INDEX VERBORUM POTIORUM IN TABULAM HEBANAM 


accedo: accedere 29, 

adicio: adicitur in nu[merum centuriar. C. et L. Caesar.] 46; 
[ad X] centur. Caesarum adiciantur 6. 

adpello: adpellantur 13, 15, 25, 26; adpellentur 7. 

adsideo: adsidentibus pr. et tr. pl. 18. 

adsum: adess[e] 17. 

aedes: aedes tuendas redemptas 59. 

aequo: pilas quam maxime aequatas 23. 

uerarium: pr(aetoribus) qui aer(ario) praesunt praerint 34. 

ago: agere facere 38; acta erunt 38; destinatione a[cta] 48; agat 
faciat agenda facienda curet 37; agantur fiant serventur 50. 

alter: alteram 31. 

annus: quoq(ue) anno 60; [pro|ximo anno 62. 

Apollo: ad Apollinis 1; simulacrum Apollinis 4. 

Augustalis: sodalium Augustalium 60; ludis Augu[stalibus] 50. 

Augustus: templum divi Aug. 52; Ti. Caesaris Aug. 3, 5. 

bini: binas 26, 27. 

Caesar: C. et L. Caesarum 7, 25, 39, 42, 43; Caesarum 6, 22, 36, 38; 
C. et L. Caesarib(us) 5. See also Drusus, Germanicus and 
Tiberius. 

campus: in Campum 57. 

candidatus: candidati destinati sint 43, 45; candidatorum 20. 

caput: supra capita columna[rum] 3. 

carmen: carminibus 4, 

caussa §, 9, 11, 17, 36, 48. 

cedo: cedere 47; cedat 47, 48. 

centuria: centuria 45; centuriae C. [et L. Caesar.] 42; centur[iae] 
6; centuriarum 43, 46; X centuriarum 41, 47; centur(ias) 
Caesarum 6; ad X centu[rias] 13; in X centurias Caesarum 22, 
38; in XV centurias 15 bis, 37; de X centuri(i)s Caesar. 36; 
ex XV centuri(i)s C. et L. Caesar. et Germanici Cae[s.] 39; ex 
i(i)s centuri(i)s 44. 

ceratus: ceratas 19. 

ceterus: cetera 49. 

Cinna: Cn. Cornelius Cinna Magnus 10, 17, 41; Cinna 36, 47, 50. 

cista: ad primam cistam 29; [in] eandem_cistam 30; in quamq(ue) 
cistam 24; [in] V cistam 26; cistas XV vimineas grandes 18; 
ad cista[s suff]ragi(i)s latis signandas 34; in primam, II, ITI, 


IIlI cistas 25; in XI, XII, XIII, XIIII cistas 27; secundum 
cistas 19. 

cito: citabuntur 7; citaverit 28. 

elaudo: clauderentur 55; clausa sint 59. 

elavus: [latum cla]vom 56; [sine lato] clavo 57. 

eognosco: deq(ue) signis cognoscendis 35. 

coicio: coici 23. 
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columna: columna[rum] 3. 

commode: commo|[dissime] 20. 

comprehendo: comprehensumve est 48. 

consaeptum: in consaeptum 10. 

conspectus: in conspectu omnium magistratuum 21. 

constituo: constitutae sunt erunt 8, 12. 

consul: co(n)s(ules) 11, 17, 36, 41, 50; co(n)s(ulum) pr(aetorum) 
creandorum caussa 48; de co(n)s(ulibus) pr(aetoribus) desti- 
nandis 6. 

convoco: convocabit 11. 

Cn. Cornelius Cinna Magnus 10, 17, 41; Cinna 36, 47, 50. 

creo: co(n)s(ulum) pr(aetorum) creandorum caussa 48. 

cum (conj.): 22, 27, 29, 51, 52, 54. 

curo: ponendas curet 21; agenda facienda curet 37; [pr]onuntiandum 
curet 44, 46; curet uti 49, 54; inferias mittendas curent 61. 

curulis: sellae curules 51. 

eustos: custodes 13; custodum 16. 

dealbatus: tabulas dealbatas 20. 

debeo: debebunt 32, 62; debeat 24. 

decuria: omnium decuriarum quae iudicior. publicor. caussa con- 
stitutae sunt erunt 8; omnium decuria[rum] 11. 

defero: [d]leferantur 35. 

defungor: [defun] | ctus est 57/58. 

deinde: 21, 29, 30, 31. 

demitto: tabel{lae suffra|]giorum demittantur 19. 

destinatio: magistratu(u)m destinationis faciendae caussa 9; [suf- 
fragiis] destinationis 35; qui eam destinationem habebit 40; 
destinatione a[cta] 48. 

destino: candidati dest[inati sint] 43; de co(n)s(ulibus) pr(aetori- 
bus) destinandis 6. 

deus: deor(um) 55; deor(um) immortalium 58. 

dico: dicere 10, 28. 

dies: eo die 16. 

diribeo: suffragi(i)s diribend[is] 35. 

divus: divi Aug(usti) 52. 

domesticus: perq(ue) domestic{um funus] 56. 

Drusus = Drusus Iulius Germanicus: Drusi Germanici 2. 

dum 24, 42. 

eques: nemo eq(ues) 33; equites 10, 17, 24, 30; equites omnium 
decuriarum quae iudicior. publicor. caussa constitutae sunt erunt 
8; equites omnium decuria{rum] 11; singularum [omnium 
trib]u(u)m equites 31. 

equus: equom pub(licum) 57. 

Esquilina: excepta Sue(cusana) et Esq(uilina) 23; Esq(uilina)ve 
33. 

excipio: excepta Sue(cusana) et Esq(uilina) 23. 

exeo: [e] | xierit 27/28. 

facio: [sorti]tionem facere 15; agere facere 38; faciat 15; agat 
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faciat agenda facienda curet 37; ludos fac[iat] 53; sortitionem 
fieri haberive 16; fiat 14, 59; sortitio fiat 25; agantur fiant 
serventur 50; destinationis faciendae caussa 9. 

fastigium: [fas]ti[g]i 3/4. 

feeundus: feeundi ingeni 3. 

fero: suffragium ferre 6, 24, 29, 30, 32; suffragium ferebatur 22; 
tulerunt 11, 17, 36, 38, 41, 50; suffragium ferant 9, 12, 32; suf- 
fragium feratur 49; t[uleri|nt suffra[gium] 29; [suff]ragi(i)s 
latis 34; suffragi ferendi caussa 11, 17. 

frater: fratr(ibus) 5. 

fungor: officio fungi 56; magisterio fungi 62. 

Germanicus = Germanicus Iulius Caesar: Germanici Caesaris 2, 4, 
7, 26, 39, 44, 51, 54/55, 60/61. See also Drusus Germanicus. 

grandis: grandes 18. 

gratia 12. 

habeo: qui eas aedes tuendas redemptas habent h[abebunt] 59; qui 
eam destinationem habebit 40; [latum cla]vom habebunt 56; 
equom pub(licum) habebunt 57; senatus haberi solet 1; sorti- 
tionem fieri haberive 16; qui honos C. et L. Caesaribus habitus 
est 5; ratio habeatur 49. 

honorificus: [pro ho]norifica memoria 5. 

honos: qui honos C. quoq(ue) et L. Caesaribus habitus est 5. 

imago: imagines 3; [inter ima]gines virorum inlustris ingeni Ger- 
manici Caesaris et Drusi Germaniei 1/2. 

immortalis: immortalium 58. 

inde: 53. 

inferiae: inferias mittendas 60. 

infero: in tumulum inferrentur 55. 

ingenium: inlustris ingeni 2; fecundi ingeni 3. 

inlustris: inlustris ingeni 2. 

insequor: insequentes 7. 

interpono: carminibus nomen interponant 5. 

ita: 25, 27, 29, 31, 38, 48, 49, 59. 

item: 10, 11, 19, 30, 33, 34. 

iubeo: iubeat 18, 19, 24, 29, 30. 

iudicium: iudicior(um) publicor(um) caussa 8. 

iustus: iusta r{ataq(ue] sint] 38. 

lex: lege quam L. Valerius Messalla Volesus Cn. Cornelius Cinna 
Magnus co(n)s(ules) tulerunt 10, 16, 36, 37, 47, 50; ex ea lege 
13; ex ea lege exve hac rogatione{m} 14; in ea lege 15. 

licet: licebit 10, 28. 

locus: in locum 62; quo loco 20. 

ludus: ludis Augu[stalibus] 50; eos ludos quis. s. s. 53. 

magister: magistri unus pluresve 61. 

magisterium: magisterio fungi 62. 

magistratus: magistratu(u)m destinationis 9; omnium magistratuum 
21. 

Magnus: see Cn. Cornelius Cinna Magnus. 
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Mars: [in templo] Martis Ultoris 53. 

maxime 23. 

memoria: [pro ho]|norifica memoria 5. 

Messalla: see L. Valerius Messalla Volesus. 

mitto: inferias mittendas 61. 

multus: tam multas quam 19; unus pluresve 61. 

munus: eo mun[ere] 62. 

naturalis: patris naturalis 2. 

nemo: senator [ne]mo 33; nemo eq(ues) 33. 

nomen: nomen Germanici Caesa[ris] 4; [s]ub nomine Germanici 
Caesar. 45; nomina candidatorum 20. 

nominatim 49, 

nongenti: nongentorum 13, 14. 

numerus: numerum qui X centuriar(um) est 47; isq(ue) numerus 
centuriarum 46; in nu[merum] 46. 

officium: officio fungi 56. 

omnis: omnium 8, 11, 21; eademq(ue) omnia 37; omnib{us] 7. 

oportet: oportebit 15, 16; oporteret 38, 42. 

ordo: ordini[s] 55. 

Palatium: in Palatio 1. 

pater: patris eius naturalis 2. 

perticio: perfectum erit 52. 

perinde atque 47. 

perscribo: [perser]iptumvest 14. 

pertineo: perti[nebit] 32. 

pila: trium et XXX trib(uum) excepta Suc(cusana) et Esq(uilina) 
pilas quam maxime aequatas 23. 

plebs: tr(ibunis) pl(ebis) 18. 

pono: poni 18, 19; ponentur 51; ponantur 3, 51, 54; tabulas 
ponendas 21. 

porticus: in portieu 1. 

possum: possint 21. 

praesum: praesunt praerint 34. 

praetor: co(n)s(ulum pr(aetorum) creandorum caussa 48; pr(ae- 
toribus) qui aer(ario) praesunt praerint 34; de co(n)s(ulibus) 
pr(aetoribus) destinandis 6; adsidentibus pr(aetoribus) et 
tr(ibunis) pl(ebis) 18. 

primus: primae 7; primas 25. 

profero: proferantur 52, 53. 

proinde ae si 15. 

pronuntio: pronuntiari 24; [prJonuntiandum 46. 

prope: prop{r}iusve 58. 

propior: [pro]ximo anno 62. 

publicus: equom pub(licum) 57; iudicior(um) publicor(um) caussa 
8; [iudiciorum publi|corum gratia 12. 


quicumque: quiq(ue)cumq(ue) 9, 53; cuius[eumq(ue)] 27. 
ratio: ratio habeatur 49. 
recito: recitare 42; recitandam 43, 45. 
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redeo: redierint 30. 

redimo: aedes tuendas redemptas habent 59. 

reor: iusta r[ataq(ue) sint] 38. 

repono: reponantur 53, 54; reponendae erunt 54. 

rogatio: ex ea lege exve hac rogatione{m} 14; exve h(ac) r(oga- 
tione 17; h(ac) r(ogatione) 46, 49. 

Roma: in urbe Roma{m} 58. 

sacerdotium: sacerdoti 52. 

sacrifi{cium] 61. 

saeptum: saept{a] 35. 

Sali(i): 4. ° 

seribo: scripta c[omprchensave sunt] 36; q(ui) s(upra) s(cripti) 

s(unt) 53; seripta sint 20; scrip[ta non sint] 49. 

secundum: secundum eistas 19. 

sedeo: sed{ebant] 22; sedentium in subselli(i)s 22. 

sella: sellae eurules Germanici Caesaris 51; sellae 52. 

senator: senator [ne]mo 33; senatores 8, 9, 11, 17, 24, 28, 31, 33. 

senatus: senatus 1; quibusq(ue) in senatu sententiam dicere licebit 
9, 28. 

sententia: quibusq(ue) in senatu sententiam dicere licebit 9, 28. 

servo: agantur fiant serventur 50. 

si: 15, 33 bis, 61. 

sicuti: 22. 

signo: ad cista[s suff]ragi(i)s latis signandas 34. 

signum: deq(ue) signis cognoscendis 35. 

simulacrum: simulacrum Apollinis 4. 

singuli: singularu[m] 31. 

sodalis: sodalium Augustalium 60. 

soleo: solet 1; solent 6. 

sortior: sortiri 24; sortiatur 25, 27, 31. 

sortitio: sortitio 25, 26; sortitionem nongentor(um) 13; sortitionem 
facere 15; sortitionem fieri haberive 16; [sortitio]nem 23/24. 

subsellium: in subselli(i)s 22. 

Succusana: excepta Suc(cusana) et Esq(uilina) 23. 

suffragium: suffragium ferebatur 22; suffragium feratur 49; suf- 
fragi ferendi caussa 11, 17; suffragium ferre 6, 24, 29, 30, 
31/32; suffragium ferant 12, 32; t[uleri]nt suffra[gium] 29; 
suffrag[ium laturi] erunt 21; [quod] ad eorum suffragium perti- 
[nebit] 32; tabel[lae suffra]giorum 18/19; [suff]ragi(i)s latis 
34; suffragi(i)s diribend[is] 35; [diribitis] suffragi(i)s 39. 

tabella: tabellam 40; tabel[lae suffrag]iorum 18; tabellas ceratas 19. 

tabula: tabula centuriae C. [et L. Caesar.] 42; tabula 44; tabulas 
dealbatas 20. 

tego: tegitur 4. 

templum: templum divi Aug(usti) 52; ex e<o> templo 52; in eo 
templo 1, 54; templa deor(um) 55, 58. 

theatrum: in theatris 51, 53/54. 

Tiberius (emperor): Ti. Caesaris Aug(usti) 3, 5. 
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trabea: cum trabeis 57. 

trado: ad cistas pr(aetoribus) qui aer(ario) praesunt praerint tr[a- 
dendas] 34. 

tribunal: ante tribunal suum 18. 

tribunus: adsidentibus pr(aetoribus) et tr(ibunis) pl(ebis) 18. 

tribus: tribum unam 27; alteram tribum 31; ex ea tribu 28; ex 
eadem tribu 30; [in] tribu 33; trium et XXX trib(uum) excepta 
Sue(cusana) et Esq(uilina) 23; singularu{m omnium tri- 
b]u(u)m 31; binas trib(us) 27; tres trib(us) 27. 

tueor: aedes tuendas redemptas 59. 

tumulus: ante tumulu[m] 60; in tumulum 55. 

Ultor: Martis Ultoris 53. 

urbs: urbem [Romam] 58: in urbe Roma{m} 58. 

urna: in urnam versatilem 23. 

ut: ut 27 bis, 59; uti 11, 14, 25, 37, 48; utiq(ue) 1, 4, 16, 50, 54, 57. 

valetudo: per valetudinem 56. 

L. Valerius Messalla Volesus: 10, 16/17, 41; Volesus 36, 50. 

venio: veniant 57. 

versatilis: versatilem 23. 

video: videbitur 20. 

vimineus: cistas XV vimineas grandes 18. 

vir: virorum 2. 

voco: vocet 30. 

Volesus: see L. Valerius Messalla Volesus. 

volo: volent 56. 


The tablet is not the first tablet of the inscription, so that 
another 60 lines at least, those of the first tablet, have been lost. 
Our tablet, which is perhaps the second, contains seven articles, 
each introduced by the word wtique. Article 1 (lines 1-4) orders 
that imagines clupeatae of Germanicus and his father be erected 
in a meeting place* of the senate by the temple of Apollo. 
Article 2 (lines 4-5) orders that the name of Germanicus be 
inserted in the Salian hymns. Article 3 (lines 6-16) orders that 
five new centuries named after Germanicus be added to the ex- 
isting ten centuries named after C. and L. Caesares in which 
senators and equites of the public courts are ordinarily expected 
to vote for the destinatio* of candidates for consulship and 


*On this building see F. Castagnoli, “ Sulla biblioteca del tempio di 
Apollo Palatino,” Rendiconti dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, 1949, pp. 380-2; 
Hugh Last, “ The Tabula Hebana and Propertius II, 31,” J. R. 8., XLII 
(1953), pp. 27-9. For the type of portrait see W. H. Gross, “ Clipeata 
imago und elkay évordos,” Convivium: Beitrige zur Altertumswissen- 
schaft (Stuttgart, 1954), pp. 66-84. 

‘The destinatio now turns out to be a technical term meaning a solemn 
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praetorship, and that custodes for fifteen instead of ten centuries 
be appointed by lot. Article 4 (lines 16-50) orders that, on the 


pronouncement by the distinguished men who served as jurors in the 
most respected Roman courts, an expression of opinion as to who ought 
to be elected. The very existence of a so constituted Electoral Council 
was unknown before the discovery of the Tabula Hebana. It is im- 
possible here to go into the fascinating historical and legal implications 
(see particularly Coli, De Visscher, Tibiletti, and Levi); all we can do 
is to state our opinion that the Electoral Council agrees probably on 
two men for the consulship and so practically determines who exactly 
will be elected in the Electoral Assembly (comitia). The names of the 
candidati are to be presented to the Electoral Council; the names, not 
just of candidati but of candidati destinati, will then be presented to 
the Electoral Assembly (comitia). Thus election of consuls and 
praetors is preceded, not only by professio and nominatio as under the 
Republic, but, if the emperor is not officially interested, by destinatio 
as well. This is Coli’s present opinion, which we share. Tibiletti 
(Principe, pp. 50-9) has clearly formulated a different opinion to the 
effect that the centuries which carry out the destinatio are part of the 
Electoral Assembly itself, centuriae praerogativae so to speak. According 
to Tibiletti, the Electoral Assembly operates in two phases. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE BY J. 1.0. ON THE HISTORY OF Destinatio:— 
The destinatio was established in order to give the Electoral Assembly 
some help or guidance and to preclude disorders without resort to direct 
appointment of magistrates by the princeps, who posed as a restorer 
of the ancient constitution. The destinatio not only pre-existed in 
A.D. 19 but was the ordinary procedure (solent, line 6). Destinatio 
may, as Tibiletti notes, have been used for the case of Octavian in 
43 B.C. and in the cases of C. and L. Caesares, but it was the senate 
which destinated in these sporadic early cases, and there was always an 
atmosphere of unconstitutionality about it. The procedure here was 
openly oligarchial rather than republican. 

The Lex Valeria Cornelia of 5 A. D. did not merely name the destinat- 
ing centuries (contra Tibiletti) but set them up for the first time. So 
line 10 implies. In order that it should have a republican look and 
not smack of monarchical or oligarchical tyranny, the Council was 
disguised with division into tribes and centuries and with a list of 
eligible voters the majority of whom were non-senators. The non- 
senators were, of course, a select group, consisting of the safest possible 
men, but for appearances the important thing was that, being equites, 
they belonged to the populus and not to the senate. For appearances, 
also, it was most important that the voting occurred in the manner, 
not of the senate, but of the popular assembly. The destinating centuries 
were meant to look like centuriae praerogativae. 

The change assigned by the historians to A. D. 14, whereby elections 
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day on which the Electoral Council meets, the president of the 
meeting have fifteen instead of ten wicker baskets for ballots set 
up, allot tribes to fifteen instead of ten centuries, and then carry 
out all the steps of the voting and relatio by fifteen instead of 
ten centuries, the vote of each century to be read out on each 
occasion under the name either of C. and L. Caesares or of 
Germanicus, as the case may be, and that the future president 
of the Electoral Assembly accept the names of the winners as 
those to be presented at the comitia. Article 5 (lines 50-4) 
orders that at the ludi Augustales the curule chairs of Germani- 
cus be placed among the chairs of the sodales Augustales in the 
theatre and then, after the Games, be returned to their proper 
place of storage. Article 6 (lines 54-7) orders those qui latwm 
clavum habent not to wear the broad stripe at the funeral of 
Germanicus, and orders the equites equo publico to wear the 
trabea on that occasion. Article 7 (lines 54-62) orders that on 
each anniversary of the death of Germanicus all temples within a 
mile of Rome be closed and that the magistri or magistri desig- 
nate of the sodales Augustales offer inferiae to the Manes of 
Germanicus. 

Each of the seven articles constitutes a unit, which is some- 
times that of a day. Thus article 3 concerns preparations for 
the meeting of the Electoral Council, while article 4, to which 
the text from line 16 as far as line 50 probably ° belongs, con- 
cerns the procedure of the day on which the Electoral Council 


passed from the control of the People to the senate, is convincingly 
interpreted by Tibiletti as a real but not legally expressed change in 
the basic character of destinatio. It is unrecorded but likely that the 
president of the Electoral Assembly (comitia) merely received instruc- 
tions to recognize only destinated candidates. Thus the Electoral 
Assembly becomes a mere ceremony. Between A.D. 5 and 14 the 
judgment of the Electoral Council was influential but not binding. 
Sometime after A.D. 23 (date of the Tabula Ilicitana) the pretense 
or slight risk of an Electoral Council was dropped, but a regular and 
binding destinatio, except during one or two brief returns to an earlier 
system, remained customary, with the senate destinating. Every change 
was in accordance with the desire of the princeps. 

5 It seems unlikely that a new article began either in line 32 or in 
line 38, though previous editors have postulated the beginning of new 
articles in these lines. Similarly in the Lex Ursonensis ch. 95 is of 
unusual length. 
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actually meets.* Article 7, which probably runs from line 57 to 
the end of the tablet, concerns the memorial services on the 
anniversary. Article 6 concerns the day of the funeral. 

The honors given to Germanicus in 19 A. D. resemble honors 
given to C. and L. Caesares, specifically in the Lex Valeria Cor- 
nelia of 5 A. D., here frequently mentioned but not extant. As 
Coli pointed out, comparative material for reconstruction of the 
Tabula Hebana may be found in the Lex Malacitana and in the 
Tabula Ilicitana (vide infra). The certain restoration at the 
end of line 16 shows the student how much to restore in every 


other line. 


Line 12 presents two problems: (1) why space for eight letters 
has been left blank; (2) what kind of restoration should be made 
at the end of the line. The vacant area has nothing to do with 
punctuation, and it has not resulted from a correction after engrav- 
ing, because nothing has been chiseled away. Normally an engraver 
draws or paints the inscription on and examines it for errors before 
cutting, and if he finds errors, he redraws. A meaningless vacant 
area often reflects, not an error in the drawing, but failure of the 
engraver to cut one or more of the letters he intended. Accordingly, 
Levi assumed that here the engraver merely skipped a whole word. 
Yet it cannot be said that a modern reader feels the absence of an 
essential word, and it is quite possible that the engraver had com- 
mitted dittography or some other error in the drawing and, upon 
discovering the error, without bothering to redraw merely refrained 
from cutting the erroneous addition. At the end of the line Coli 
restored quod eius r[ei fiert poterit and pointed to the formula quod 
eius fiert poterit, which occurs in the Lex Malacitana. The same 
formula occurs in the Lex Ursonensis 80 and 128. The word r[ei 
constitutes only a slight difference from the attested version, but 
Schonbauer (p. 245) rightly objected that the formula “as much 
of this as will be possible” was quite out of place in the context of 
the rogatio. Schdnbauer’s own suggestion, quod eius r[et caussa 
fiert oportebit, does not fit even the space,’ while De Visscher’s adap- 
tation, quod eius r[ei fieri oportebit, is open to the same objection 
as Coli’s. Now Seston and Coli have emphasized that the procedure 
in respect to the destinatio is modeled not only on comitial procedure 
but on that in the publie courts. Accordingly, an altogether different 


*In lines 48-9 a prescription for a future date is included among the 
prescriptions for the day of the destinatio; this is an exception easily 


explained. 
7The phrase is also inappropriate. Compare its proper use in Lex 
Ursonensis 99. 
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kind of restoration, suffragium ferant quod eius r[ei iudicium erit, 
occurred to Oliver; this too might be considered. 

In line 13 (end) the word fiert restored by Coli to go with the 
words cautum perscri|ptumvest uti fiat was replaced by a later 
editor with the word haberi. The parallel in lines 47-8, cedere . . 
[cautum] comprehensumve est uti cedat, vindicates Coli. 

In lines 16-18 Coli restored Utiq(we) eo die in quem... senatores 
et eq(uites) suffragi ferendi caussa adess[e quis iusserit, is]... 
cistas XV vimineas grandes poni iubeat. This was meant to mean: 
“When in accordance with the Lex Valeria Cornelia and this roga- 
tion someone will have ordered for a certain day a meeting of sena- 
tors and knights for the purpose of voting, on that day he shall 
order fifteen large wicker hampers to be placed before his tribunal.” 
In line 17 Levi’s substitution of the relative pronoun qui for the 
indefinite pronoun quis of Coli deprives the relative quem of its 
verb and so renders the sentence unintelligible. But even Coli’s 
restoration is unacceptable on spatial grounds. Comparison with 
the imposed restoration at the end of line 16 shows that only eleven 
letters can be restored at the end of line 17, where, if we count I as 
only half a letter, Coli has restored fourteen, especially when there 
was no reason to crowd the last two letters. Since Coli’s restora- 
tion of line 17 cannot be shortened, it must be wrong. If, however, 
on the analogy of lines 32 and 62 we restore debebunt instead of 
quis iusserit, the meaning is, “On the day on which in accordance 
with the Lex Valeria Cornelia and this rogation senators and equites 
will have to attend for the purpose of voting, he shall order,” ete. 
Against this restoration it might be argued that the subject of 
iubeat is no longer identified in this section. This is true, but the 
identification in lines 9-11 is sufficiently close. 

In line 20 (end) the formula seems to be quo loco commo{ dissime 
legi] | possint on comparison with the Senatus Consultum de Bac- 
chanalibus, line 27, ubi facilumed gnoscier potisit, which attests the 
superlative, and on comparison with the well known formula ut de 
plano recte legi possit, which (examples collected by R. Bartoccini, 
Epigraphica, 1X [1947], p. 10) attests the verb legi. A verb perlegi, 
which appealed to previous editors, seems out of place for a short 
list. 

In line 21 Coli’s restoration suffrag[ium laturi]| erunt has been 
confirmed by the evidence of the Tabula Ilicitana. 

In line 24 the Tabula Hebana reads in Tibiletti’s revision,® et 
sortitio]| nem pronuntiari iubeat sortiri qui senatores et eq(uites) 
in quamgq(ue) cistam suffragium ferre debeat (read debeant). At this 
point the Tabula Ilicitana reads in the editions of Coli and d’Ors 
sortirique sen[atores, but the drawing published by Mommsen, Eph. 
Ep., IX (1903), p. 11 (Ges. Schr., I, p. 160), attests for the Tabula 
Ilicitana too the reading sortiri qui. Accordingly, no connecting 


® Principe, p. 278. 
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enclitie follows the word sortiri in either text, and in the face of 
our only evidence we cannot assume an accidental loss of the same 
enclitic at the same place in each document. Now d’Ors acutely 
detected the presence of an extra word somewhere just before sortiri 
in the Tabula Ilicitana, because when he reconstructed the latter by 
transferring the words of the Tabula Hebana, the restored line at 
this point became two or three letters too short. Since Tibiletti’s 
reading shows that a connective has actuallly fallen out of the 
Tabula Hebana, it becomes necessary to interpret the extra length 
of the line in the Tabula Ilicitana as due to the presence of this 
connective. The Tabula Hebana should read pronuntiari iubeat <et> 
sortiri. 

In line 27 Coli originally restored cuiu[s nomen sorte e] | xierit 
(ef. the Lex Malacitana 57, ut cuiusque curiae nomen sorte exierit), 
but d’Ors, in making his revision, discovered that the Tabula Ilicitana 
read at this point s]ors. D’Ors interpreted the Tabula Hebana, line 
27, as cuiu[s nominis sors du] | «{i}erit. Schonbauer restored cuiuls 
nominis sors e|xierit, and this may be right. However, the parallels 
collected by Coli, Zura, III, p. 114° show that nominis is superfluous. 
Without nominis the restoration would be too short, but the indefinite 
relative cuiu[scumq(ue) could then be accommodated. 

In line 31 the question might have been whether to restore i[tem 
vocet donec ti qui suffra]| gium ferre debebunt [suff ]ragium fer[ant, 
as Coli originally proposed, or to restore with Nesselhauf i[ta vocet 
ut omnes qui suffra] | gium ferre debebunt [suff]ragium fer[ant. 
But when d’Ors, Iura, I (1950), p. 281, republished the Tabula 
Tlivitana with a new fragment which at this point contained the 
words in clistam in qu[am, the question assumed a new form. Fur- 
thermore, a vertical hasta belonging to the second letter of it[a was 
read by De Visscher and appears in the new photograph. The sense 
would seem to be it[a vocet ut in cistam in quam suffra] | gium, but 
this exceeds the available space; with it[em the excess would be still 
greater. In our opinion the evidence of the Tabula Ilicitana cannot 
be ignored, as F. della Corte apud Tibiletti, Principe, p. 274 still 
ignores it, but a slight variation, in quam cistam, would enable us 
to meet the spatial requirement. 

Line 33 concerns problems of insufficient representation in the 
panel of any one tribe. Schénbauer (p. 251) adduced the evidence 
of Cicero, Pro Sestio, 109, for a minimum of five in a comitial unit, 
and it seems likely that a minimum representation would be stipu- 
lated in precise terms, surely not in some vague and longer expres- 
sion like minimo tantum numero. Schénbauer makes a restoration 
treating a case where there is no eques and fewer than five senators 
present. What, then, if there is one eques present and only two 
senators, or if there is only one senator present and two equites? 
Schonbauer, though he emended extravagantly, did not produce a 


® Livy, XXIV, 7, 12 and XLV, 15, 5 and Cicero, Ad Aitt., I, 19, 3. 
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text which covered this contingency. Therefore, it seems that line 33 
refers to the following two things, (1) to a quorum, which must be 
precisely stated, and (2) to a stipulation for some representation 
from each order in every tribe. These are the two tests which the 
president of the meeting must apply to every tribal panel. The 
phrase is probably not infra V (so Schénbauer) but minus. For the 
phrase minus erunt the Lex Ursonensis 67 offers a parallel: Neve 
quis quem in conlegium pontificum kapito sublegito cooptato nisi 
tunc cum minus tribus pontificib(us) ex tis, qui c. G. sunt, erunt. 
Neve quis quem in conlegium augurum sublegito cooptato nisi tum 
cum minus tribus auguribus ex cis, qui c(oloniae) G(enetivae) 
I(uliae) sunt, erunt. The ablative is parallelled in the SC de Bac- 
chanalibus, lines 6 and 9, but the nominative with minus may be 
found in the Lex Ursonensis 64 and in the Lex Malacitana 61, 64, 
67, and 68. For other examples of minus and amplius (not infra 
and supra) see the Lex Ursonensis 69, 75, 95, 97, 98, and 100. 

Of line 38 new readings on the basis of the superior photograph 
published by De Visscher are here presented and have now been 
confirmed by Tibiletti’s revision. Traces of letters at the beginning 
are still visible also at the end, where the new photograph vindicates 
Nesselhauf’s restoration iusta [rataq(ue) sint against Levi, for the 
of rataq(ue) actually appears. For examples and discussion of this 
formula see A. d’Ors, Epigrafia juridica de la Espana romana 
(Madrid, 1953), p. 185. For diribitis restored between lines 38 and 
39 see the Lex Malacitana 55 and S. EF. G., IX, 8, line 32. 

In line 40 the restoration [quaecumg(ue) sorte ducta eri|t rather 
than [cuiuscumq(ue) sors exieri]t (cf. line 27 and commentary) is 
suggested by the words duct]a esset in line 42 and sorte ducito in 
the Lex Malacitana 57. 

In line 42 the restorations cuiusque and sorte exierit are sug- 
gested by parallels in the Lex Malacitana 56. 

In lines 43-4, though we accept De Visscher’s reconstruction with 
a personal object, we hold with Tibiletti (Principe, pp. 20f.) that 
pronuntilandum must be restored here because re |nuntiandum eannot 
be supplied in the parallel passage of line 46, where the first visible 
trace is that of a rounded letter. 

In lines 46-7 the big question is whether to interpret the phrase in 
nu[merum with cedere or with adicitur. De Visscher has made a 
case for the former interpretation by restoring isq(ue) nwmerus cen- 
turiar(um), qui h(ac) r(ogatione) adicitur, in (until reaching) 
nu[merum ad quem creari oportebit | proi|nde cedat (be counted) 
atq(ue) eum numerum qui X centuriar(um) est cedere ex lege quam 
Cinna e[t Volesus co(n)s(ules) tulerunt cautum] | comprehensumve 
est uti cedat,!° and by citing the parallel in the Lex Malacitana 56, 

10 De Visscher, Revue historique de droit frangais et étranger, 4° sér., 
XXVIII (1951), p. 16, translates, “et que le nombre de centuries 
ajoutées par la présente loi entre en compte (dans la proclamation) 
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which mentions a numerus ad quem creari oportebit but does not 
use the word cedere (donec is numerus ... expletus est). This inter- 
pretation now seems to Coli so attractive that in Iura, III (1952), 
he has abandoned a previous idea of his own and given his support 
to De Visscher. The chief objection to this interpretation is that it 
assumes that the word numerus occurs three times in the same 
sentence in two meanings. Nesselhauf, on the other hand, takes the 
phrase in nu[merum with adicitur and restores isq(ue) numerus 
centuriar(um), qui h(ac) r(ogatione) adicitur in nu[merum cen- 
tur(iarum) C. et L. Caesarum, | proi|nde cedat, etc. The objection 
to Nesselhauf’s interpretation might be the absence of a parallel 
for the construction adicitur in; the preposition is normally ad. 
However, either preposition may be used with the word additur, and 
so there is no strong objection to Nesselhauf’s interpretation on that 
score, because the analogy permits either preposition. Furthermore, 
the prescription which De Visscher has indeed, by comparison with 
the Lex Malacitana, shown to be necessary really belongs, not in 
the rogatio concerning honors for Germanicus, but in the original 
Lex Valeria Cornelia concerning the destinatio of candidates for 
consulship and praetorship. In our opinion De Visscher has prac- 
tically proved the point that the prescription existed, but we think 
that the prescription was not explicitly repeated in the rogatio. The 
whole clause we translate as follows: “ And that group of centuries 
which by this rogatio is added to the group [of centuriae C. et L. 
Caesarum]| shall function (as voting units) just as it was svecifically 
and comprehensively provided in the Lex Cornelia Valeria for said 
group of ten centuries to function.” However normal group voting 
was in the popular assemblies, it was not customary in the senate 
and public courts, and the provision is essential. Tibiletti, Principe, 
pp. 28-47, very ably treats all the interpretations of lines 46-9; he 
rejects De Visscher’s version but he retains the connection between 
in nu[merum and cedat, to which he gives the, to us unacceptable, 
interpretation si aggiunga. He restores in nu[merum reliquarum 
centuriarum]| and means the rest of the centuries in the Electoral 
Assembly, to which he thinks all centuries belong (see note 4 supra). 

In lines 48-9 the formula ratio habeatur, which refers to the pre- 
siding magistrate’s recognition of candidates, should be completed 
with a reference to those whose names he shall present at the comitia, 
as De Visscher shows. They are the destinati, whether one restores 
eius (=the destinatio just mentioned) or eorum (=the destinati 
implied thereby). After the letters destinatione Robert Lisle thinks 
he sees in De Visscher’s photograph a point of separation. If there 
is no dot, there is at least enough vacant space to separate this 
word from the following, which seems to begin with an oblique 


jusqu’a& ce que soit atteint le nombre de magistrats 4 créer, de la méme 
maniére qu’entre en compte les dix centuries selon les prescriptions de 
la Joi des consuls Cinna et Volesus.” 
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stroke. The word seems, accordingly, to be destinatione and not 
destinatione[m. The restorations a[cta, comitia habebit, occurred 
independently to Oliver and to Tibiletti.1° The phrase destinatione 
a(cta, if this participle represents the right word, constitutes a neces- 
sary limitation because not every election of consuls and praetors 
is preceded by a destinatio. 

Lines 54-7 have been the subject of special studies by Seston 
and Gatti. In line 56 Coli’s restoration funus is certain (ef. Lex 
Ursonensis 95, funus familiare). But at the beginning of line 56 
the letters VOM cannot belong to the word equom, because the 
engraver, pace Seston, carefully respected the law of syllabie di- 
vision. Even if it were true that there were two cases of violation 
of syllabic division, the preponderance of cases of genuinely syllabic 
division would be so great that we should have to proceed on the 
assumption of syllabic division between lines 55 and 56. But two 
cases of violation are not to be found, nor even one clear case be- 
tween lines 57 and 58, where defun]|ctus may have represented 
syllabic division to some speakers. ‘Accordingly, the restoration 
eq] | wom of previous editors must be replaced with cla] | vom. For 
the phrase qui latum clavum habebunt compare Seneca, Hp., 98, 13, 
latum clavum divo Iulio dante non recepit, and Suetonius, Divus 
Vespasianus, 2, 2, sumpta virili toga, latum clavum, quamquam 
fratre adepto, diu aversatus est, cited by A. Stein, Der rémische 
Ritterstand (Munich, 1927), p. 198. 

With line 55 we are not yet finished, but it may first be noted 
that in line 56 the restoration ii is imposed by the parallel i qui in 
line 57 (for its position after the relative clause see for example the 
Lex Malacitana 52 and 54), and the restoration sine due to Seston 
is indicated by Livy, IX, 7, 8 and Appian, Samn., 4, 7, cited by Gatti 
(P.P., XXIX [1953], p. 131) for the laying aside of the broad 
stripe in time of mourning. 

To return to line 55, the restoration, as here presented, was com- 
pleted in discussion between Oliver and H. T. Rowell. Oliver 
had already replaced previous restorations at the end with latum 
cla] | vom and in the commentary we referred to one group as those 
qui latum clavum habent, but like previous editors we thought of 
the verb habebunt in line 56 as introduced by the extant qui of line 
55. Rowell now proposed to restore another qui in the lacuna of 
line 55 and to transform Coli’s restoration ordini [equestri into a 
genitive, so that the passage would read et qui ordini[s equestris 
erunt funert adessent, qui latum cla] | vom habebunt, ete. These 
suggestions at once seemed an important step forward, because 
Clementina Gatti’s interpretation of et as meaning “also” and her 


10a Tibiletti, however, because of his general theory of the destinatio, 
much prefers the restoration destinatione[m habuerit, uti eius numeri 
comiti(i)s] | ratio habeatur, where the phrase eius nwmeri would mean 
the group of five centuriae Germanici Caesaris. 
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assumption that inferrentur and clauderentur were asyndetically con- 
nected as the only two verbs of the ut or cum clause were desperate 
indeed. But Rowell’s restoration was for our count too long, even 
when Oliver substituted pompam irent for funeri adessent. The 
extant qui, which is not in an enclitie position, can hardly be the 
archaic indefinite pronoun; rather it must be taken as a relative, 
and so the verb erunt seems imposed. Now the word equestri had 
been restored by Coli, Gatti, and Seston, merely because in view of 
line 57 the word senatorio could obviously not be restored; they had 
never thought of utri. But is it conceivable that the equites alone 
would be asked to attend the funeral? Is it not more important to 
have the state represented by the magistrates, ex-magistrates, priests, 
and other members of the senatorial order? After all, lines 54 and 
55 summarize the article or edict (we do not know which) concern- 
ing the funeral. So Oliver’s restoration utrius too seems imposed. 
Accordingly, we restore for spatial, linguistic, and historical reasons 
et qui ordini[s utrius erunt pompam irent, qui latum cla] | vom 
habebunt, ete. The whole section, lines 54-7, we translate as follows: 
‘When, as provided, the bones of Germanicus are to be placed in 
the tomb, the temples of the gods to remain closed, and members 
of each of the two orders are to attend the funeral, on that day 
those who have the broad stripe, i.e. those of them who will wish to 
perform the office and will not be prevented by illness or a death in 
the household, shall come to the Campus without the broad stripe, 
equites equo publico shall come wearing the trabea.” 

For the restoration dis Manibus in line 60 see, above all, the 
Cenotaphium Pisanum, J. J., VII, 6 and 7, Manibus eius inferias 
mittere. 

Lines 61-2 specify what is to happen in case one or more of the 
three magistri are unable to perform the rites. The words in locum 
eorum qui eo mu[nere show that they were to be replaced by others. 
The words pro] |zimo anno magisterio fungi debebunt are inter- 
preted by previous editors as indicating what the absent magistri 
are ordered to do. Since a procedure like this would create an 
astonishing complication in the next year, the interpretation can 
hardly be right. Since each article is introduced by utique, the 
command should be, not in a future indicative debebunt, but in a 
present subjunctive. Surely the word debebunt belongs to a relative 
clause identifying the substitutes as the magistri designate, t qui 
pro||ximo anno magisterio fungi debebunt. Appointments for the 
following year apparently occurred before the anniversary of the 
death of Germanicus (Oct. 10), and if a successor was available, he 
would be expected to serve. Compare I. L.8S., 6964, line 18: “Si 
flamen in civitate esse desierit 1! neque ei subrogatus erit, tum... 


11 “Tf a flamen has ceased to be in a position to carry out his public 
duties (because of death, illness, absence, pollution, disgrace, or any 
reason), and his successor has not been elected, then let so-and-so per- 


| 
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sacra facito” (another).12 The restoration of line 61 is four to six 
letters short, but the last two lines of the tablet may not have been 
earried all the way to the right-hand edge.1* 


TABULA ILICITANA 


By way of comparison we present the text of the Tabula Ilici- 
tana (from Elche in Spain) with those letters underlined which 
appear in the Tabula Hebana. There are two non-contiguous 
fragments of the Tabula Ilicitana, undique mutila. The distance 
of neither fragment from the right or left edge is known. More- 
over, the vertical relationship of fragment 1 (Coli’s) ** to frag- 
ment 2 (d’Ors’) is fairly clear, but not the horizontal relation- 
ship. Division between lines and horizontal position of the 
fragments are, accordingly, arbitrary and surely inaccurate, but 
they will do for purposes of illustration. The text here presented 
is due chiefly to Coli and d’Ors, except that we have omitted 
restorations which d’Ors made for lines 9-11, we have assumed 
the loss of still another line between fragments, and we have 
brought lines 3, 7, and 13-18 into closer conformity with our view 
of the corresponding section in the Tabula Hebana, the model. 
In line 5 the Tabula Ilicitana clearly differs from the model, and 
we infer a difference in lines 7 and 18. D/’Ors believes that the 
Tabula Ilicitana is another copy of the Germanicus inscription 
of 19 A. D.; Coli, Tibiletti, and we believe that it is a different 
document for the younger Drusus who died and received similar 
honors in 23 A. D. 


form the rites.” J. A.O. Larsen, Cl. Phil., XXXIX (1944), p. 197, and 
others, who likewise discussed the words in civitate esse desierit, did not 
know the comparative material in the yet undiscovered Tabula Hebana. 

12 Just as we were going to press we came upon the new article in the 
Wiener Anzeiger, LXXXIX (1952, published in 1953), where on p. 399 
Schénbauer proposes the restoration, si magistri unus pluresve ad id 
sacrifi[cium tum accedere non possunt, ii qui prolximo anno magisterio 
fungi debebunt, in locum eorum, qui eo mun[ere functi non erunt, suc- 
cedant]. The restoration ii qui occurred, therefore, independently to 
Schénbauer and Oliver and is surely right. 

18 For example, in the famous inscription containing the Edict of Tib. 
Julius Alexander, four vacant spaces were left at the end of the next 
to the last line: Greek Inscriptions of Hibis (The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Egyptian Expedition, XIV [New York, 1938]), No. 4. 

14 First published by Th. Mommsen, Eph. Hp., IX (1903), p. 11 
(= Ges. Schr., I, p. 160). For bibliography of both fragments see 


note 2 supra. 
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Fragment 1 (cf. Tab. Heb., lines 19-25) 
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. item|q(ue) tabellas c[eratas 
secundum cistas poni iubeat tam multas] 
[quam opus esse ei videbitur, item t]abulas dealbatas in 
[quib(us) nomina candidatorum scripta] 
[sint, quo loco commodissime legi p]ossint, ponendas 
euret; [deinde in conspectu omnium] 
[magistratuum et eorum, qui suffragi]um laturi erunt, 
sede[ntium in subselli(i)s, sicuti cum in] 
[XV centurias Caesarum et Germani]ci Caesaris suf- 
frag[ium ferebatur sedebant, is trium] —_ 
[et XXX tribuum, excepta Suc(cusana) et Esq (uilina), 
pila]s quam maxime a[equatas in urnam versatilem 


coici | 
[et sortitionem pronuntiari iubeat et] sortiri qui sen[a- 
~ tores et equites in quamq(ue) cistam] 
[suffragium ferre debeant, dum in centurias pri]mas, 
qu[ae C. et L. Caesar(um) adpellantur, sortitio .. . 


Fragment 2 (cf. Tab. Heb., lines 27-32) 
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13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


[-------- ] c[istas sortiatur -------- , ita ut 
cum tribum unam | 
[cuiuseumq(ue) s]ors [exierit citaverit, senatores qui- 


busque in senatu sententiam dice ]- 
[re licebit, q]ui ex ea [tribu erunt vocet — — - — - et ad 
primam cistam accedere et suf]- | 
[fragium flerre iube[at; deinde, cum ita tulerint suf- 
fragium et ad subsellia redierint], 
[ex eadem t]ribu vocet eq[uites eosq(ue) in eandem 
cistam suffragium ferre iubeat; deinde] 
falteram et] alteram tri[bum sortiatur et singularum 
omnium tribuum senatores, deinde eq(uites), ita] 
[vocet ut in cJistam in qu[am suffragium ferre debebunt 


suffragium ferant ... 
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LEIDENSIS BPL. 16. B. TACITUS, XI-XXI. 


Since the “ Agricola” manuscript of Tacitus, X]-XXI has 
been brought to light again in the University Library of Leiden 
(cf. A.J. P., LX XII [1951], pp. 337 ff.) it should be possible 
to assess its value and define its place in the text tradition of 
these books. 

The manuscript, BPL. 16. B, is on paper measuring 115 by 
758 inches. It has 192 leaves (plus one blank) with 31 lines 
to a page and is gathered in quinions. The pages are ruled both 
horizontally and vertically but the right hand margin is not care- 
fully observed. The hand is humanistic Italian, slightly inclined 
to the right and tending toward a running hand. The ink is 
somewhat faded in the latter half of the book and is occasionally 
restored in a later, blacker ink. Marginal corrections and inser- 
tions are in a very small hand with a different pen from that 
used in the text and presumably by a different person. There 
are a very few titular notes in two different hands, one of which 
may be that of the scribe of the manuscript. A few comments 
of no importance appear in a fourth scrawling hand. The title 
is: Ex cor. Tacitt libro undecimo. This approximates closely 
the titles of Vat. Lat. 1863 and Ven. 381 and also the title added 
by a hand different from that of the scribe in Neap. IV. C. 23. 
Apart from this opening title there are no titles or colophons 
and there is no illumination. The binding was added by the 
Leiden Library in the nineteenth century. The text ends with 
potiorem, XXI, 23 as does that of Vat. Lat. 1863, Ven. 381, 
and Neap. IV. C. 23, as well as that of Vind. 49 and Paris Reg. 
6118, two closely related MSS of which the former has no title, 
the latter an elaborate and unique one. These six MSS agree 
against all the rest in reading conversis in Demetrium at the 
close of XVI and do not have the external characteristics which 
mark the other MSS. 

At first glance, Leidensis seems then to be a normal member 
of what I have called Group II.1 Its ending at XXI, 23 is the 
most outstanding characteristic of that group, conversis in De- 


1 See C. W. Mendell, “ Manuscripts of Tacitus XI-XXI,” Yale Classical 
Studies, VI (1939), pp. 41 ff. 
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metrium the next. Furthermore it has none of the striking 
characteristics of the other groups, the long lacuna and the 
appended excerpts of Group I or the titles and notes and the 
Octavia gloss of the Genoans. On the other hand Leidensis has 
a considerable number of unique readings and in the variant 
readings which differentiate the groups it agrees about equally 
with each of the three. 

Ryck made some twelve hundred citations from the Agricola 
MS although he was definitely conservative about accepting 
Agricola readings into his text. Koestermann, who considered 
all such readings as emendations by Rudolph Agricola, accepted 
42 of them into his Teubner text and cites 17 more as worthy 
of consideration in a most conservative apparatus. But, in 
addition to these acknowledged “ emendations,” there are ap- 
proximately 300 readings in the Koestermann text (Annals, 
1936; Histories, 1950) at variance with the Medicean MS on 
which it is based and in agreement with Leidensis. These are 
ascribed as emendations to various editors from Puteolanus to 
Andresen. 

The most striking difference (and perhaps the most im- 
portant) between Leidensis and all the other MSS, including 
Laurentian 68.2 (M), is the fact that it alone shows no indica- 
tion of a misplacement of text in Book XX, that is the fourth 
book of the Histories. The text from ce. 52, ferunt, ne criminan- 
tium, through c. 53, defuisse crede,? was at some early date mis- 
placed by a faulty folding so as to come between the words 
pecunia and tanta inc. 46. Two MSS, Yale I and Yale II, show 
a corrected text, restoring the passage to its proper place. The 
correction in Yale I was made on a manuscript of the so-called 
Genoan group as shown by Walter Allen * and results in a faulty 
text at the junctures. Puteolanus in his edition of ca. 1480 also 
corrected the transposition with similar but slightly different 
faults at the junctures. Not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century was our modern text finally established by Halm. With 
this text Leidensis shows only one small but significant diver- 
gence. Leidensis reads dicebatur at the juncture of the trans- 
posed text with that which properly follows it. That the manu- 
script in which the transposition took place read credebatur is 


2 This fragmentary crede will be discussed later. 
8 Yale Classical Studies, VI (1939), pp. 29 ff. 
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generally assumed because of the fragmentary crede in most 
MSS, expanded to creditum quo in others. 

This so-called third inversion has suffered in its treatment 
from being joined with the first and second and treated as 
though all three occurred at the same time. The difference in 
the amount of text per page involved in the third inversion as 
compared with the others, while not great, is significant. Now 
that Leidensis has appeared with no misplacements at all in this 
section of the Histories although it is in agreement with the 
other MSS as regards the first two inversions, the situation must 
be reviewed. 

The crux of the matter lies of course in detecting the exact 
point of each faulty juncture caused by the misplacement of the 
passage. At the first juncture (XX, 46) M reads: pelli poterant 
sed immensa pecunia fer [space] ne criminantium. In the 
margin are the words, hinc in alio filio (i. e. folio) but the exact 
point of departure for hinc is not clearly shown. The second 
juncture (c. 52) reads: defuisse crede [space] tanta vis homi- 
num retinenda erat. Ingressus castra. The third juncture (ec. 
53) reads: sermone orasse dicebatur audita interim. All MSS 
except Y', Y*, and Leidensis approximate these readings. In 
some, fer (=ferunt) becomes fere or ferme. In the Genoans, 
crede is changed to creditum quo in an effort to make sense. 
Y? and Y? have restored the correct order of the passage but that 
it is in each case a restoration is shown by the minor confusions 
still remaining. Y‘* has lost sed immensa pecunia and has tanta 
vis hominum retinenda erat and dicebatur in the wrong places. 
It has also retained the Genoan emendation, creditum quo and 
on its own part has added (above the line), to compensate for 
the omissions, 0b haec. Y* has sed immensa pecunia correctly 
and has dropped the creditum quo, leaving no trace of crede. 
But it has ferme (in the wrong place) and also has dicebatur 
and tanta vis hominum retinenda erat in the wrong places. 
Puteolanus followed Y* but without the added ob haec. 

Our modern text has corrected these errors but has eliminated 
dicebatur and made credebatur out of crede to take its place on 
the ground that the break came in the middle of the word crede- 
batur leaving crede at the beginning of one juncture and batur 
at the end of the next. The scribe of M, it is contended, made 
dicebatur out of batur. 
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Leidensis has none of the confusions caused by restoration. 
It reads dicebatur and not credebatur. It therefore seems 
probable that this was the reading of the archetype, that M, or 
more probably an ancestor of M, perceiving the need of a verb 
after defuisse, started to write credebatur, saw his mistake when 
he had written crede but forgot to expunctuate the five letters. 
(Somewhat the same sort of thing happened in XII, 14 where 
rursus, a mistake for Burrus, has survived.) The breaks then 
actually came between pecunia and tanta, between orasse and 
ferunt, and between defuisse and dicebatur. 

This solution, changing as it does a long established tradition, 
might seem at first too radical, but before rejecting it, one 
question must be answered. If the scribe of M was copying so 
meticulously as to retain the fragmentary crede, why did he.feel 
justified in completing the fragmentary batur? 

That the scribe of Leidensis should have recognized the trans- 
position and attempted its correction would not be surprising. 
Several MSS note difficulties at the junctures and as we have 
seen two undertook to restore the text. But that the scribe of 
Leidensis could have ignored all the misleading corruptions 
which had crept in and could have hit upon the correct text 
which eluded all editors down to the last century is almost be- 
yond belief. The alternative conclusion is that Leidensis alone 
of all our MSS derives from the tradition at a point antecedent 
to the mutilation, that is, before the eleventh century when M 
was written. 

At the end of Book XX, all MSS except Leidensis have mis- 
takenly added the words, neque vos impunitos patiantur, which 
appear also correctly in XX, 77. The Genoan MSS note the 
impropriety of these words in c. 86 and it would be quite possible 
for a clever scribe to delete them. It is, however, striking that 
only in Leidensis are they missing, and without comment. 

A third unique rendering in Leidensis presents a somewhat 
more complicated problem. It occurs in the description of Agrip- 
pina’s death in XIV, 8. Our modern text reads with M and 
the majority of MSS: protendens uterum “ventrem feri” ez- 
clamavit multisque vulneribus confecta est. Tacitus frequently 
cites famous remarks by his historical characters at the point of 
death. As a famous last word, however, this lacks something of 
precision as well as distinction. The so-called Genoan MSS 
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(Vat. Lat. 1958, Cesena, etc.) elaborate the situation by using 
a considerable quotation from the Octavia tragedy in the Sene- 
can corpus. They read: 


protendens uterum ventrem feri exclamavit rogans min- 
istrum ut utero dirum ensem conderet adiciens hic est hic 
est fodiendus ferro monstrum qui tale tulit. Post hane 
vocem cum supremo mixtam gemitu animam tandem post 
fera tristem vulnera reddidit. Ictibus enim multisque 
vulneribus confecta est. 


A comparison with the Octavia text (368 ff.) will show the 
method of quotation : 


caedis moriens illa ministrum 
rogat infelix 

utero dirum condat ut ensem: 
“hic est, hic est fodiendus ” ait 
“ferro, monstrum qui tale tulit.” 
post hane vocem 

cum supremo mixtam gemitu 
animam tandem 

per fera tristem vulnera reddit. 


The reading of Leidensis is at first puzzling: protendens uterum 
hunc exclamavit hunc fert monstrum qui tale tulit multisque 
vulneribus confecta est. Of the last words of Agrippina this offers 
a more notable version than that of the Medicean. The fact 
that up to the last moment Agrippina has pretended ignorance 
of Nero’s designs gives point to the bitter accusation which is 
only remotely suggested, if at all, by the bald ventrem feri of M. 
Dio’s account of the matter (LXI, 13)—xai tiv yaorépa azo- 
yupvacaca, maie tavTnv, “Avixnte, Ot. Népwva érexev—is 
definitely closer to the Leidensis rendering and suggests that the 
actual words had been preserved and that Tacitus was reproduc- 
ing them. The author of the Octavia would have somewhere 
found, as did Tacitus, the phrase, hunc fert monstrum qui tale 
tulit, and around this would have built his flamboyant verses. 
The gloss in the Genoan manuscripts is more natural if this 
phrase was already in the text of Tacitus to suggest it. 

The first and obvious conclusion is that these three strikingly 
unique readings of Leidensis are changes made in the text by 
some able but not too scrupulous scholar of the late fifteenth 
century, possibly Agricola himself or perhaps Pier Candido De- 
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cembrio with whom he worked at Ferrara. A study of the manu- 
script as a whole scarcely bears out this claim. In the first place 
we should expect changes of a sophisticated sort from an editor 
who made these three,—one, a somewhat lengthy addition to 
the text which he had before him; one, a correct deletion from 
the text; and the third, the masterly correction of a difficult 
corruption. If these are scribal changes we are dealing with a 
very able scribe. We should not expect such errors as the per- 
sistent misspelling, struprum (XII, 25; XIII, 75, ete.) or the 
repeated nec ... quidem for ne... quidem (XI, 38; XIV, 35; 
XVII, 66, 69, 76 et passim). We should not expect aural 
errors like inde vilis for indebilis (XIII, 14). We should not 
expect spem for speciem (XIII, 8, 31, 40, ete.) which would be 
wholly understandable if Leidensis came from an archetype 
which employed an abbreviation as M does not. Many small 
stupidities will appear in Leidensis of which a Decembrio or 
an Agricola could hardly have been guilty. It will appear from 
the readings which follow that the scribe or his predecessor was 
perfectly ready to make minor corrections in the text but that 
these indicate no great cleverness. Specifically, Agricola and 
Decembrio seem to be eliminated as possible scribes: the hand is 
definitely not that of Agricola of which we have extensive 
samples; Decembrio is known to have owned and edited the 
Gudianus MS now at Wolfenbiitl which has the complete text 
and is definitely of the Genoan tradition and he would therefore 
have supplied the final chapters. 

In XIV, 32 M reads perfectly clearly exactly what our texts 
have: visamque speciem in aestuario Tamesae subversae coloniae. 
Not only the writing but the sense is clear. Leidensis reads: 
visamque speciem noctu motam esse subversae coloniae. If all 
our MSS derive from M it is hard to see why no one of them pre- 
serves the sense of the passage. But, overlooking that strange 
fact, the rendering of Leidensis does not suggest an able scholar, 
emending a corrupt passage. And yet it does indicate a scribe 
who tried to improve the text. For other MSS which will be 
shown to be somewhat akin to Leidensis have: in esthiariotam 
esse (Vat. 1863), mestu notam esse (Vat. 1864 and Kop.), 
mestu motam e se (Y*). It is possible to see how these read- 
ings developed from the correct reading as retained in the M 
tradition but they suggest a source in which the words were 
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not clearly divided. The word division in M is sharp and the 
meaning clear. The noctu motam esse of Leidensis might be a 
clumsy attempt to restore meaning to what the scribe found in 
his source if that source read, for instance, mestu motam esse. 

In XVI, 17 the scribe of Leidensis or a predecessor must have 
made a stupid attempt to improve the text. Our texts read 
with M: Mela quibus Gallio et Seneca parentibus natus. This 
becomes in Leidensis: Mela quidem Gallia et Seneca parentibus 
natus. This surely looks as though a stupid scribe were copying 
what he saw or making an absurd correction ; certainly no scholar 
could have deliberately made the change. 

In XIII, 39 the scribe of Leidensis or his predecessor seems 
to have tried to use his ingenuity. M. reads: Corbulo ne irritum 
bellum traheretur utque Armenios ad sua defendenda cogeret 
excindere parat castella. Leid.: Corbulone irritum bellum tra- 
hente ut Armenios ad sua defendenda cogeret exinde repetita 
castella. Having run the first two words together, he would 
seem to have tried to cover his error by changing the verb and 
making an ablative absolute. But the sense is destroyed; it is 
the enemy, not Corbulo, who wishes to delay the war and the 
conclusion makes an improbable change of subject. 

In XVIII, 7 the text reads with M: Vespasianus Mucianusque 
nuper, cetert olim, mizxtis consiluis. Leidensis has Titi opera 
for cetert olim which is a conceivably possible reading but one 
which does not improve the sense and looks like the thought- 
less copying of a previous blunder. The same impression is left 
by the change of alia to puerilia in XIII, 3, caused presumably 
by the preceding pueritia. The change is not that of a scholar 
for it does damage to both sense and style. Traditis for perpe- 
tratis in XV, 14, after tradi, leaves the same impression. 

In XIII, 14, M reads: indebilis rursus Burrus et exrul Seneca 
trunca scilicet manu et professoria lingua. Rursus is crossed out 
by the scribe, and rightly, as it was probably an error by a 
previous scribe who mistook burrus for rursus, then saw his mis- 
take and wrote burrus without deleting rursus. Indebilis is 
generally taken to be an error for inde debilis. Leidensis reads: 
Inde vilis rursus Burrus et exul Seneca tunicata scilicet manu. 
Inde vilis is evidently a mistake. It makes no sense. The 
rursus would seem to have been copied, not from M, in which it 
is expunctuated, but from an earlier uncorrected exemplar. 
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Tunicata can hardly have been a misreading of trunca nor can it 
be the conjecture of an intelligent editor. The scribe of Lei- 
densis would seem to have been copying what he saw or thought 
he saw. 

Such readings as gratiam tactam for Graeci amictus (XIV, 
21) do not indicate a brilliant scribe. There are some mistakes 
of sheer carelessness. In XVIII, 32: apud hostes atrocissimum 
apud hostes; in XIX, 23, a line repeated from XIX, 18; XII, 
22, celeriter for scelert; XII, 24, uti for urbi; XIII, 25, multi 
for inultt; XXI, 12, frementibus for frumenti ambusta; XXI, 
20, ceteris imminentibus for cetert se munimentis. There are the 
usual number of these slips but not more than an ordinarily 
good manuscript would have. There are extraordinarily few 
careless omissions. 

In one regard the scribe of Leidensis is unusually inept or 
(more probably) copies faithfully the ineptitudes of a predeces- 
sor. This is in the transcription of proper names. Pharasmanes 
opibus (XI, 8) becomes pharas magnis opibus. In XIII, 1, 
P. Celerws ... et Helius appears in Leidensis as p. cedrius 

. et aelius. Troxobore (XII, 55) becomes Arsoboro. In 
XI, 35 Saufeiwm becomes Sanfelum; Decrius, dorius; Vergili- 
anus, virgilibus. It is the exception when a proper name at all 
unusual is rendered correctly. 

A comparison of the readings of Leidensis in Book XI with 
those of M should provide evidence for estimating the relation 
between the two and in general the value of Leidensis. It should 
be remembered that the Koestermann text is based primarily on 
M. Nevertheless, in Book XI, it accepts Italicus (c. 16) as an 
emendation by Agricola as well as forty-five other readings of 
Leidensis ascribed as emendations to Puteolanus, Rhenanus, 
Lipsius, ete. Of 249 readings in which M, Leidensis, or both 
disagree with the text of Koestermann, Leidensis is clearly — 
wrong and M right in 49, M clearly wrong and Leidensis right 
in 52. Both seem pretty surely wrong in 37 while in 17 both 
seem to me at least possibly preferable to the reading of the text. 
This leaves 94 instances in which both MSS give possible read- 
ings but differ from each other. Of these, 11 are matters of 
word order, 25 are very minor matters of variation between 
et, ac, atque, -que; exin, exinde; etc., and 5 are variations be- 
tween singular and plural (c. 9 laborum, laboris; libidinem, 
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libidines). The Koestermann text quite naturally accepts the 
reading of M in 49 of the remaining 53 cases. But if M had 
read in c. 2, as Leidensis does, sciscitatus instead of scrutatus, 
the reading would have been accepted without question. Both 
fit the situation and both are Tacitean. Similarly in the second 
chapter, indicto silentio and victo silentio are equally apt. In 
c. 5, Leidensis reads capiat for the Medicean accipiat, a more 
vivid expression in the context. On the other hand, in e. 38, 
Leidensis omits quidem after honesta. It is not absolutely essen- 
tial but adds definitely to the force of the phrase and is thor- 
oughly Tacitean. Except for six passages which show major 
variants, the choice between M and Leidensis is largely a ques- 
tion of individual preference. The more important instances 
are the following. 

C. 4. M: nesteris (= Mnesteris) ; Leidensis: Valeri. Valerius 
Asiaticus is represented as the victim of Messalina. She suspects 
him of adultery with Poppaea. She gets Suillius to bring 
charges. Sosibius also is persuaded to warn Claudius of possible 
subversive action on the part of Valerius. Claudius hastily 
arrests Valerius and gives him a star chamber hearing with 
Messalina present and Suillius making three charges: corruption 
of the military, adultery with Poppaea, sexual abnormality. The 
last charge infuriates Valerius who defends himself vigorously. 
Messalina withdraws and frightens Poppaea into committing 
suicide. Valerius is given permission to choose his own method 
of death and cuts his veins. The senate is then called and Suil- 
lius brings charges against two Roman knights named Petra, 
charges of vague subversive remarks. The real reason for 
prosecuting them was that they had loaned their home for the 
meetings of Mnester (acc. to M) or Valerius (acc. to Leid.) and 
Poppaea. The intrusion of Mnester is a surprise. C. 28 is cited 
as evidence of Mnester’s activities but the text there is insecure 
and it must in any case refer to adultery with Messalina, not 
Poppaea. The same is true in c. 38 when Mnester meets his 
fate. There is no evidence of any intrigue on his part with 
Poppaea. The reading Valeri seems probable. 


C. 10. M reads: positusque regiam. Leid.: potitusque rerum. 
Editors have accepted potitus as an emendation. Regiam is 
something of a surprise but possible; rerum, especially as the 
discussion began with turbatae Parthorum res, is more natural 
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and suits the context better, in addition to being more orthodox 
Tacitean Latin: the accusative after potior would be unique. 


C. 22. M reads velut, Leid., voluit ut. The clause runs, donec 
sententia Dolabellae velut (or voluit ut) venumdaretur, the sub- 
ject of the verb being quaestura. The chapter began with P. 
Dolabella censuit and the Leid. reading gives a parallel con- 
cluding phrase. Hither reading, if it were the only one we had, 
would be acceptable. The construction with ut does not occur 
in Tacitus but does in Livy. 


C. 30. This case presents a serious problem in interpretation. 
The marriage of Silius and Messalina is being discussed before 
Claudius and Narcissus is giving his opinion of what should be 
done to Silius. Narcissus says that he is not going to press a 
charge of adultery ne domum servitia et ceteros fortunae paratus 
reposceret. M follows this with: frueretur immo his et redderet 
uxorem rumperetque tabulas nuptiales. Leid., on the other hand, 
reads: cogeretur una cum his et reddere uxorem rumpereque 
tabulas nuptiales. Acidalius’ change of et to se¢ in the reading 
of M has been accepted in the Koestermann text. Ritter sug- 
gested nedum for ne domum and Halm nedum domum in the 
first sentence. It is the interpretation of this first sentence 
which must determine the choice of reading in the second. Edi- 
tors who do not emend interpret ne as equal to nedum which is 
not wholly satisfactory. The subject of reposceret is variously 
taken as Claudius or Narcissus. Such interpretation is quite 
possible and makes the reading of M, if not satisfactory, at least 
plausible. On the other hand it should be noted that elsewhere 
Tacitus uses the verb reposcere six times and never with the 
meaning “ ask back.” It is always used of demanding as a right. 
If so used here with Silius as the subject then the reading of 
Leid. is satisfactory without emendation and the contrast between 
adulteria and uxorem is even sharper. 


C. 31. M: quis fatentibus certiwm cetert circumstrepunt. 
Leid.: quibus dubitantibus et incertis cetert circumstrepunt. 
It is clear that certium is wrong in M and Puteolanus changed 
it to certatim as read in Koestermann. The situation is the 
inquiry by Claudius into the wedding of Silius and Messalina. 
Two witnesses have been called on from the council of friends 
summoned. If they “confess ” it can only mean that they con- 
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firm the charge against Silius. They have nothing to confess on 
their own part. The Leid. reading, presenting them as hesi- 
tating to give evidence which must be distasteful to the emperor, 
gives a better contrast with ceteri circumstrepunt and requires 
no emendation. 


C. 35. M: custodem a Silio Messalinae datum. Leid.: custo- 
dem Silio et Messalinae dat. Titius Proculus is the person 
referred to. By the reading of M he is included among the 
victims although he has given evidence. The logic of the situa- 
tion calls for a guard to watch Silius and Messalina. Either 
reading is possible. 

The significant cases in which Leid. is seriously wrong while 
M gives the correct reading are as follows: 1. emptos for coeptos ; 
3. imperu for impetu; 18. om. dites; 21. om. ex se; 23. om. si; 
29. per potentiam for peritus et potentiam ; 31. qua non alia for 
non alvas; 32. et auspicia marito for et aspici a marito; 38. om. 
epulant. 

The cases where M is seriously wrong while Leid. gives what 
seems to be the correct reading are as follows: 2. contionem for 
an contione; 6. om. crimina; 7%. tacere for dicere; om. statwit; 
10. habeat for in animo habebat ; 14. publico dis for publicandis ; 
16. Augustus for aggesta; 22. desenoni for de se confessus; 28. 
dum histrio cubtculum principis exultabero for dum inservit 
cubiculum principis adulterio ; 30. et cis vetticis for cicios vectios 
(=titios vettios) ; 31. om. quemque; 35. cupido . . . fuit for 
cupidos ... fecit. 

Aside from the cases cited above the mistakes of both MSS in 
these two categories are susceptible of fairly easy emendation. 
The mistakes of M as indicated above are on the whole the more 
serious. Several require further discussion. In the first five 
Leid. offers definite improvement to our current text as it does 
also in c. 16, aggesta for the impossible Augustus and c. 22, de 
se confessus for desenoni; quemque (c. 31) accepted by Andresen 
as a sound emendation by Agricola, has been unwisely rejected 
by Koestermann. The other four are not so immediately con- 
vineing. In chapter 14, publico dis (M) makes no sense but if 
the original were publicandis (as in Leid.) it is not difficult to 
understand the scribe’s mistake: he took publico with aere and 
changed fizis to fizo to agree, but left dis plebiscitis with no 
meaning to be bracketed in modern editions. Leid. may not 
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provide the complete solution but it confirms publicandis as con- 
jectured by Madvig. 


C. 28 offers just as much difficulty. The reading of M (dum 
histrio cubiculum principis exultabero) goes to pieces with the 
impossible exultabero. Adulterio furnishes the contrast which 
Tacitus wishes to make between the secret disgrace of adultery 
in the emperor’s home and public revolutionary action against 
the throne. Histrio (M=histruo) would refer to Mnester and 
is in sharp contrast with iuvenem nobilem but may have crept in 
on that account. No other manuscript has it. (Vat. 1863 and 
Vat. 1864 have instruo, the Genoans, industria.) On the whole 
the reading of Leid. (dum inservit cubiculum principis adul- 
terio) would seem to satisfy the situation. Tacitus uses inservire 
elsewhere with abstract nouns (XIII, 8: famae inserviret; XVI, 
27: hortorum amoemntati inservirent). 

The case from c. 30 is less dubious. It is strong evidence of 
the value of Leidensis. M reads: quod si cis vetticis plautio dis- 
stmulavisset. All MSS except Leid. follow M closely. Leid. is 
not perfect: guod cicios vectios plautios dissimulavisset. It is 
easy to reconstruct Titios, Vettios, Plautios (which Brotier had 
already guessed but which modern editors have rejected) because 
of the frequent confusion of c and ¢ in Leid. and because Nar- 
cissus is defending himself for not having informed against 
Vettius Valens (31), Plautius Lateranus (36), and Titius Pro- 
culus (35). 

Finally, in c. 35, Leid. has a reasonable explanation of four 
words which were bracketed by Ritter and have been so treated 
by most subsequent editors: cupido maturae necis fuit. M reads: 
eadem constantia et illustres equites romani cupido mature necis 
fuit. Leid. has a reading which does not require any emenda- 
tion: eadem constantia et illustres viros equites R. cupidos ma- 
turae necis fecit. 

Attention should be given to the cases in the above lists in 
which Leid. furnishes a probable reading which improves our 
current text. C. 1, contionem of M makes no sense. Andresen 
reads contionem in after Nipperdey who compared the postposi- 
tive use of the preposition with wnwm intra damnum in III, 72. 
There are better examples of the usage to be found in Tacitus 
but none with in. Leid. reads in contione. In ec. 6 the question 
of fees for counsel is under discussion. M reads: quodsi in 
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nullius mercedem negotiant, pauciora fore. Apparently nego- 
tiantur was written first and ur erased. A noun is required and 
editors have read (with certain minor MSS) negotia tueantur. 
Leid. furnishes a different solution: quodsi in nullius mercedem 
negotiantur, pauciora fore crimina. Inc. 7%, tacere of M is im- 
possible because what they said follows immediately. Weissen- 
born ingeniously suggested ita agere but Leid. reads dicere. In 
the same chapter Andresen adds posuit but Orelli had conjec- 
tured statuit which is the reading of Leid. In c. 10, Koester- 
mann follows Lipsius in changing habeat of M to avebat to make 
sense but Leid. has the more probable in animo habebat. Simi- 
larly, in 22, Gronovius’ correction of desenoni to de se non 
infitiatus has become established in the text but, in view of the 
probable abbreviation of con in the archetype, Leid. de se con- 
fessus seems sound. Quemque (31) is essential and appears in 
Andresen as a conjecture of Agricola. 

C. 18 furnishes an instance of widely differing readings. M 
has what appears to be a perfectly sound text: feruntque militem 
quia vallum non accinctus atque alium quia pugione tantum 
accinctus foderet morte punitos. Leid. has also a readable but 
quite different text: erantque milites quia vallum non accincti 
foderent morte punitr. It is possible that atque alium quia 
pugione tantum accinctus dropped out because of the repetition 
of accinctus. It is also possible that it was a marginal note 
which crept in. In either case the tradition which did not have 
it in the text at some stage diverged radically from the tradition 
which had it. Vat. 1863, Vat. 1864, and B9 agree with 
Leidensis. 

There still remain in Book XI passages which are corrupt in 
both M and Leid. and which still await solution. 10: inter se 
umregum (M); pares fuisse uni regum (Leid.). 18: auziliare 
ex diu meritis (M) ; auailiaris ex diu meritis (Leid.) ; Koester- 
mann: auziliare stipendium meritus. 23: per se satis (M and 
Leid.) ; Koestermann: prostratt. 27: subisse (M); /subisse/ 
(Leid.) ; Koestermann: subisse <flammeum). 35: iulius (M and 
Leid.) ; Koestermann: Vitellws. 38: tristitiis multts (M); 
reistictis multis (Leid.) ; Koestermann: [tristitiis multis]. 

This survey of Book XI indicates a considerable contribution 
to the improvement of our text on the part of Leidensis. It 
seems safe to conclude that the writer of Leidensis was not a 
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scholar introducing his own emendations into the text of Tacitus 
but a competent and reasonably scrupulous scribe not proof 
against the temptation to make minor changes which to him 
seem like obvious corrections and capable of falling into stupid 
errors. In general he seems to have copied what he saw. We 
may then proceed to a study of further variant readings in 
Leidensis with a view to determining its relation to M or, more 
fundamentally, its position in the manuscript tradition, and to 
discover what value Leidensis may have in determining our text. 

At XX, 77, M reads: pars montibus alii alii viam inter Mosel- 
lamque flumen tam improvisa adsiluere. The other MSS (apart 
from Leid.) do not vary from this reading except in detail: the 
Genoans have only one alii; 1864 and B9 leave a space after 
flumen ; 1863 has a hic deficit in the margin. Leidensis gives a 
satisfactory solution: pars montibus ali viam inter Mosellamque 
flumen dispositi per pontem tam improvist assiluere. 

It may be worth while to pause a moment to see what in- 
genuity has been expended on this passage. Madvig wrote via 
for viam and introduced a montes between inter and Mosel- 
lamque. The change from improvisa to improvist is credited 
as an emendation to Agricola. Meiser made much of the cor- 
rection by the scribe of M, deleting an a between the two aliv’s. 
But Meiser made this a capital J and developed it into via, 
reading alli via alu viam inter Mosellamque flumen. Quill en- 
thuses over Meiser’s “brilliant and certain” emendation. All 
ignore the lacuna indicated by B9 and Vat. 1864. Evidently, 
before the time of M, the mistake of ali alw had come in and 
the three words dispositi per pontem had been lost. Leidensis 
seems to represent the unmutilated reading. In its completely 
Tacitean style, it is hard to believe that the scribe of Leidensis 
invented this reading. The parallelism of an ablative with a 
prepositional phrase and the use of the postpositive inter are both 
characteristic of Tacitus and both were misunderstood by the 
other scribes and overlooked by the editors. It is particularly 
significant that only 1863, 1864, and B9 indicate a loss after 
flumen, a loss which Leidensis supplies. 

Editors have struggled with XIV, 7: nist quid Burrus et 
Seneca expergens quos statim acciverat incertum an et ante 
ignaros. This is the reading of M; 1864 and 1863 agree; B9, 
1422, and several others read expertes for expergens. The Ge- 
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noans have expergiscerent or expurgent. Leid. has expromerent 
which furnishes a better solution than any arrived at by subse- 
quent editors. Leidensis also omits the e¢ before ante. This is 
of special interest inasmuch as M has an dante ignaros. The 
an may have been in the margin of the archetype or perhaps 
more probably the e¢ which would require a change to gnaros. 

At XIV, 60, M reads: his quamquam Nero paenitentia flagitu 
coniugem revocavit. Koestermann prints: his * * * tamquam 
Nero paenitentia flagitu coniugem revocarit. This is wholly un- 
satisfactory for the actual recall of Octavia is assumed as a fact 
in the next line. Leidensis offers a solution: his motus Nero an 
paenitentia flagitii coniugem revocavit. 

In XI, 22 the story is told of the trial of Cn. Novius who 
appeared in the senate wearing a sword when greeting Claudius. 
M reads: desenoni conscios non edidit, with a space before 
conscios. This is followed, with or without the space, by all 
MSS except those which change desenont to de se novius without 
salvaging the sense of the passage. Leid. has: de se confessus 
conscios non edidit. 

The reading of M in XI, 10 indicates some loss of text: 
recuperare Armeniam habeat. 1863 has the same while 1864 
has habebat for habeat without satisfying the sense of the pas- 
sage. Leid. does make sense: recuperare Armeniam in animo 
habebat. It is possible that in animo dropped out because of a 
superficial similarity to Armeniam. 

In XV, 14 Leidensis suggests a considerable change in the 
reading of a passage which has never been questioned. M reads: 
illum locum tempusque consilio destinatum quid de Armenia 
cernerent adiecisse deos dignum Arsacidarum simul ut de legioni- 
bus Romanis statuerent. Leidensis reads: locum illis tempusque 
consilio designatum quo de Armenia cernerent quod se fas- 
tigioque dignum Arsacidarum. If the reading of M is accepted 
it furnishes the only example in Tacitus of dignum used with 
the genitive. Arsacidarum fastigium occurs in XV, 1. 

One more instance of text improvement made possible by 
Leidensis will suffice for the moment. In XXI, 8 Jerusalem is 
named as the capital of Judaea. The next sentence reads in M: 
illic immensae opulentiae templum et primis munimentis urbs 
de ingia templum intimis clausum. (This is clear in the later 
rewriting of M although the original is in very bad shape.) 
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Modern editors have assumed that the whole of Jerusalem is 
being described, citadel, palace, and temple, and have revised the 
text, with small success, to read: illic immensae opulentiae tem- 
plum, et primis munimentis urbs, dein regia, templum intimis 
clausum. Leidensis seems to hold the key. Only the temple is 
under consideration at the moment: illic immensae opulentiae 
templum ex primis munimentis urbis alienigents templum in- 
terius clausum. 

There are several readings which differ in M and Leidensis 
which are best explained by assuming a marginal reading in the 
common archetype. The difficult problem in XVII, 2 is best 
understood on this basis. M reads opibus casibus, quite obviously 
wrong although Vat. Lat. 1863 has the same. Leidensis reads 
opimum casibus which makes sense and is also the reading of 
Vat. Lat. 1864, B9, Vind., Par., and Ven. The Genoan 
group reads plenum variis (or gravioribus) casibus. These 
Genoan MSS derive from Vat. Lat. 1958 (or its source), which 
has varus with gravioribus as a variant. It would look as though 
the archetype had had an abbreviation for opimum which the 
M tradition wrongly assimilated to casibus, making opibus, 
while the Leidensis tradition correctly interpreted it as opimum. 
Unless the Genoans show merely a learned improvement, variis 
and gravioribus were presumably in the margin of the archetype. 

Rather more convincing is the reading in XVIII, 79. M has 
V nonas Iului apud tpsum iurasset and is followed by the Ge- 
noans, including Y? and Y*. Vat. Lat. 1863 has V° non in 
nomen Iulit and is followed by Par. The Group I MSS all have 
in nomen Iulii. Leidensis reads quinto nonas Iulias in nomen 
apud ipsum turasset. It looks as though the archetype had had 
V nonas Iulias with in nomen in the margin as a gloss on apud 
ipsum iurasset. One copy of the archetype must have had V 
nonas Juli which caused the stupid mistake, in nomen Luli. 

XXI, 22 affords a third instance of similar sort. M reads 
Inpia donum Veledae traxere. It looks as though Jnpia were 
corrected from Lupia but this would hardly have been guessed if 
all other MSS had not read Lupia. But the correction in M is 
contemporary with the hand of the MS. The Genoans largely 
follow M with Inpia. (Vat. Lat. 1958 has pupia.) Unfortu- 
nately Group I ends at chapter 13 and therefore lacks this pas- 
sage. Vat. Lat. 1863 has Lupia trascere. Urb. 412 has wmpia 
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donum vela detraxere. Leidensis has Lupia detraxere. It would 
look as though the archetype had had Lupia detraxere with the 
gloss donum Veledae in the margin. Perhaps M or its source, 
in taking the gloss into the text, changed detrazere to trazere to 
eliminate the repetition in -de de-. 

When a word appears in three different positions in a sentence 
in different MSS the chances would seem to be that it was 
originally omitted and written in the margin. Such is the case 
in XIV, 2 where M reads ardore retinendae Agrippinam poten- 
tiae, Leid. reads Agrippinam ardore retinendae potentiae, and 
Y? reads ardore retinendae potentiae Agrippinam. So in XIV, 
14, we find: donis subegit ingentibus, subegit donis ingentibus 
and donis ingentibus subegit. In XVII, 88: luxuriosos convivi- 
orum apparatus shows similar variations. 

There are over three hundred instances in which the order of 
a pair of words is different in M and Leid. In 99% of these 
the Genoans, and also Y' and Y?, agree with M. 60% are unique 
with Leid., indicating either a distinct tradition or a peculiarity 
of the scribe of Leid. But in 11% five MSS agree with Leid. 
This is too large a percentage to be accounted for by coincidence, 
especially as these five MSS (Vat. Lat. 1864, Vat. Lat. 1863, 
B9, Kop., and Y*) are found often in agreement against M. 
Individually they agree with Leid. in these cases of word order 
from 17% to 23%. 

In XIII, 41, M reads: ob haec consolatus imperator Nero et 
senatus consulto supplicationes habitae. A later hand has cor- 
rected consolatus to consalutatus. Editors follow this reading, 
accepting the correction. But Leid. reads: 0b haec consult im- 
peratori Neroni ex §. c° supplicationes habitae. Nero was consul 
this year for the third time and the reading of Leidensis is 
possible. 

XITI, 54, as it reads in our texts today, seems unreasonable: 
eoque Frisit tuventutem saltibus aut paludibus inbellem aetatem 
per lacus admovere ripae. The men beyond military age ought 
not to be moved toward the enemy. Leidensis has condentes 
instead of per lacus. What would seem to be needed is both. 
giving the meaning “ hiding them away among the lakes,” prob- 
ably on islands. Perhaps the archetype had per lacus in the text 
and condentes in the margin or the other way around. One 
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tradition ignored the marginal reading, the other took it to be a 
correction. 

In XIII, 57 M has: non si fluvialibus aquis aut quo alio 
humore. Editors solve the difficulty by omitting the si. But 
Leidensis seems to me better: non si fluvialibus aquis aut quo 
alio humore perfunderentur. 

In XV, 2 M reads in absitium suum which is obviously cor- 
rupt. Koestermann reads in exitiwm suum which makes sense 
and is attractive because of the numquam ipsis prospere laces- 
sitam which precedes. It seems a trifle strange that the scribe 
of M should have written absitium for exitium. Leidensis has 
per obsidium suum. In XI, 10 Tacitus uses obsidium to mean 
“hostage-ship ” and in XV, 1 it has been remarked that the 
Romans did not lead the incursion under discussion but that it 
was temeritate obsidis tot per annos inter mancipia habiti. If 
the archetype had the unusual word obsidium, the mistake of 
M’s scribe is more comprehensible and Leidensis may well be 
correct. 

In the account of the fire in XV, 38, the confusion is de- 
scribed: ad hoc lamenta paventium feminarum fessa aetate aut 
rudis pueritiae aetas . . . cuncta wmpediebant. Koestermann 
brackets aetas without helping the sense. Lipsius wrote: fessa 
aut rudis pueritiae aetas. Leidensis seems to have the answer: 
fessa senum aut rudis pueritiae aetas. 

In XV, 55, M seems to go astray: difideret. Enimvero 
liberales semper epulas struxisse. diffideret enimvero vitam 
hamenam (=amoenam) et duris tudicibus parum probatam. 
Koestermann deletes the second diffideret enimvero. Leidensis 
has in its place: egisse enim which may well be correct. 

M. is clearly corrupt in XIX, 13: postquam domos hortos, opes 
principt abstulerint, etiam militibus principem auferre litem. 
Halm would write etiam auferre militem; Koestermann: etiam 
militibus principem auferre. Heraeus suggested: etiam militem 
principt militibus principem auferre. That he may have come 
nearer to the original is indicated by the reading of Leidensis: 
etiam militibus principem auferre, principt militem. It is pos- 
sible that principi mi was omitted in the archetype and added in 
the margin, overlooked by the scribe of M. 

Somewhat similar is XIX, 20. M reads non si pateant portae 
nist explorato nisi die. The argument is against attacking Cre- 
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mona at once without waiting for daylight and the proper 
preparations. ‘The reading is sufficiently clear but awkward. 
Leidensis reads non si pateant portae, non die nisi explorato. 
If non die had been omitted and added in the margin of the 
archetype, it could have come back as nisi die in the wrong 
place in M. 

M reads in XII, 35: ac ni cito nuntiis et castellis proximis 
subventum foret. Help to the surrounded legionaries would 
hardly have come from messengers. Leidensis has, ac in vicis 
et castellis proximis cito subventum foret. The in for ni (a 
frequent error in Leidensis) is the guarantee that this is not a 
smart emendation. Cito may be another case of a word in the 
margin of the archetype. 

There are two instances in which Leidensis omits some eight 
words which appear in M and in our texts. They are not essen- 
tial to the meaning. In each case there is some reason to con- 
sider them additions and yet they are not so conspicuously out 
of place as to make it seem plausible that Leidensis deliberately 
omitted them. At the same time, there is no mechanical ex- 
planation of their omission. The first case is XIX, 84. M 
reads: contra Vitelliam, quamquam numero fatoque dispares, 
inquietare victoriam, morart pacem, domos arasque cruore foe- 
dare suprema victis solacia amplectebantur. Multi semianimes. 
. . . The situation is the attack by Vespasian’s troops on the 
praetorian camp held by the Vitellians in a desperate stand made 
only to tarnish and delay the victory of the Flavians. There 
can be no question of homes and altars (nor would they be likely 
to destroy these) for this is the camp. Leidensis omits domos 

. amplectebantur which looks like a gloss that crept into M. 
The same probability exists in connection with XX, 17. M 
reads: Nuper certe caeso Quintilio Varo pulsam e Germania 
servitutem, nec Vitellium principem, sed Caesarem Augustum 
bello provocatum. Libertatem natura etiam. ... Leidensis omits 
nec... provocatum. This brings servitutem and libertatem 
together in typically Tacitean fashion. 

That this sort of error did occur is shown by a reading in 
XIX, 32. M reads ingenia. Vat. 1864 and B9 read iudicia. 
Leid. and Vat. 1863 read tudicia vel ingenia. Both words are 
certainly not wanted in the text and the most obvious explana- 
tion is that the archetype had vel ingenia in the margin. A 
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reading in XV, 52 is best explained in the same way. M reads: 
haec in commune ceterum timore occulto ne L. Silanus. The 
other MSS have essentially the same with the exception of 
Leidensis which has nerone occiso for timore occulto. This is no 
improvement of the text and can hardly be a simple mistaken 
reading. If the archetype had nerone occiso in the margin as a 
comment or even as correcting an omission after ne, it might 
have been taken by the scribe of Leidensis (or a predecessor) as 
a correction for timore occulto. One phrase in XIX, 20 has 
generally been accepted as a gloss incorporated in the text: 
machinamenti genus ad expugnandos muros in modum turrium 
factum. (A later hand in M marks this vacat and inserts 
brackets.) The phrase does not appear in Leidensis. The 
same cause may explain the following omissions in Leidensis: 
XV, 5, petenda Armenia et; XVI, 3, promissi specus; XV, 47, 
non alias crebrior. In XIV, 4, the MSS vary between two 
readings which presumably arose originally from different in- 
terpretations of the archetype: gestamine sellae, the reading of 
M, the Genoans, Vat. 1863, Vind.; moesta misella, the reading 
of Vat. 1864, B9, Kop., Y*. Leidensis has moestam misellam 
which is expunctuated and followed by gestamine sellae. There 
is at least the possibility that this correction was in the margin 
of the archetype, as were presumably the alternative readings 
which produce such differences as (XV, 36) quae natura (M), 
ut solet in (Leid.) ; (XIV, 20) tenebras (M), noctem (Leid.) ; 
(XIII, 55) orabant (M), postulabant (Leid.). 

A not inconsiderable number of differences between M and 
Leid. appear to arise from a different division of words, indi- 
cating an archetype in which the word divisions were not clear. 
M, for instance, has correctly (XIX, 57) ac tum forte Minturms. 
Leid. reads: ac tum fortem in turmis. That this is not a 
“correction ” by the scribe of Leidensis is indicated by the fact 
that Vat. 1863, Vat. 1864, and B9 all read the same. Something 
of a similar sort happened in XTV, 21. M reads: Graeci amictus. 
Vat. 1863 and Vat. 1864 have Graeciam iactus, which makes no 
sense. B9 has Greciam ictam and Leid., gratiam iactam. The 
following variations seem to depend on word division. XII, 56: 
undeviginti (M) ; inde viginti (Leid.) ; XIII, 25: via temptan- 
tem (M), vt attentantem (Leid.) ; aspict a marito (M), auspicia 
marito (Leid.) ; XV, 31: tumultuariam (M), tum multo variam 
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(Leid.) ; XIII, 44: spe ditiores (M), expedioris (Leid.) ; XVI, 
28: maior evt (M), matore vi (Leid.) ; XIV, 26: perobsi datum 
(M), obsidatum (Leid.). In these cases Vat. 1863, Vat. 1864, 
and B9 are more often with Leidensis than not, but there is no 
real consistency. The question will always arise whether the 
variants are due to aural mistakes during dictation or to mis- 
reading of word divisions. 

Further illustrations of variations from the text of M to be 
found in Leidensis, while plentiful, would add nothing but the 
weight of cumulative evidence. It cannot be said that a separate 
tradition for Leidensis has been proven. It has been indicated, 
however, that a separate tradition most readily explains many of 
the differences between the two MSS. In general, the manu- 
scripts of Groups I and II, those which have lost some of the 
text at the end of Book XXI, appear to be affiliated with the 
Leidensis tradition, the so-called Genoans with the M tradition. 
If this explanation is rejected it is necessary to assume for 
Leidensis a scribe of extraordinary brilliance anticipating the 
conjectures of a long succession of editors and in some instances 
writing more Tacitean Latin that Tacitus and yet at the same 
time falling into stupid errors and copying unintelligible per- 
versions of the Tacitean text. 

C. W. MENDELL. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CRATYLUS. 


In his paper thus entitled in A.J. P., LXXII (1951), pp. 
225-538, Mr. G. S. Kirk has called attention to an apparent 
contrast in the presentation of the views of Cratylus by Plato, in 
the dialogue Cratylus, and by Aristotle in the Metaphysics. In 
the dialogue, Cratylus appears as a defender of the thesis that 
names are not conventional, but have a natural rightness; his 
grounds for holding this remain obscure, and it is not repre- 
sented as a deduction from more general philosophical principles. 
It is Socrates who introduces the name of Heraclitus, and pro- 
fesses to find evidence that the first inventors of language were 
convinced Heracliteans. Cratylus warmly approves of this sug- 
gestion, but has nothing whatever to say in defence of that 
system when Socrates, at 436 E ff., turns round and points out 
that there are many contrary instances. At the end, Cratylus 
apparently says that he has often reflected on the subject before, 
and remains convinced that the position of Heraclitus is the true 
one (ed pévro ich, & Swxpates, ove vuvi doKxémTws Exw, 
por okoroupevw Kal mpdypata TOAD paAdov éxelvws patverat 
ws ‘HpdxAeros Aéyer, 440 D-E). But Kirk holds that Cratylus 
is here “ referring to the active consideration which he has been 
devoting to the problem during the dialogue itself.” 

On the other hand Aristotle, in well-known passages, (a) 
names Cratylus as the most extreme of “those who profess to 
be followers of Heraclitus,” and says that he finally abandoned 
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the use of words, and indicated his meaning by gestures; (b) no- 
where mentions his championship of the view that language has 
a natural foundation, or explains how it could be reconciled with 
the ultra-Heraclitean abandonment of language ; and (c) implies 
that the whole thesis os drdvrwv rév de pedvtwv Kal émo- 
THUNS Tept ovK ovans Was One which Plato took over from 
Cratylus. 

Having examined various attempts by scholars to bring these 
two accounts of Cratylus into harmony, Kirk seems to lean 
towards the conclusion that Aristotle’s version of the doctrine 
of Cratylus may simply be founded on his reading of the dia- 
logue, and thus have no independent authority. 

With many points made in Kirk’s paper I agree, and I should 
follow him wholeheartedly in dating the Cratylus at the same 
period as the Theaetetus. I am not concerned here either with 
this question of chronology, or with the relation between Plato’s 
views on language and the rest of his theory of knowledge. But 
I am convinced that the problem posed by Kirk is an unreal one, 
and that a different account of the personality and influence of 
Cratylus, and the source of Aristotle’s information about him. 
must be given. 

It is usual to suppose that Cratylus was senior to Plato, and 
that the main part of his career falls in the Vth century B. C.. 
and Kirk has not questioned this assumption. I wish to main- 
tain (i) that no such implication follows from Aristotle’s state- 
ments, though these were misunderstood, in a way which I hope 
to explain, by later Greek writers; (ii) that Plato himself has 
made it sufficiently clear that Cratylus was still a young man in 
399 B.C.; (iii) that the ancient biographies of Plato preserve a 
tradition, independent of the passage from Aristotle, Meta- 
physics, A, according to which Cratylus was of the same age as 
Plato, and may have influenced him after the death of Socrates ; 
and (iv) that from the manner of Aristotle’s reference to Cra- 
tylus we can infer that he speaks from personal recollection ; but 
that the tenets of Cratylus may have become more extreme 
during the interval (of at least thirty years) since the time to 
which Plato’s dialogue relates; and hence that Kirk’s problem 
admits of a simple answer. To establish these points, beginning 
with the second: 

That the scene depicted in the dialogue Cratylus is meant to 
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occur during the last year of Socrates’ life can be inferred as 
follows. Socrates is advanced in years, whereas Cratylus and 
Hermogenes are mere youths (429 D, 440D). KEarlier on the 
same day Socrates has spent a long time with the enthusiast 
Euthyphro; he has come away in a state of inspiration, and his 
ears still resound with superhuman wisdom (396 D, 399 A and 
E, 407 D, 409 D) ; he proposes to use this gift today, and to 
lay it aside with due ceremony on the morrow, when the right 
person, be he a priest or a sophist, has been “ discovered ” 
(eevpovres Ta Sewvds Kabaipev, cite TOY TIS 
rov cogiotov, 396 D-E). It is natural to suppose from all this 
that a dramatic connection is intended between the Huthyphro, 
Theaetetus, Cratylus, and Sophist. Now the first two of these 
dialogues are explicitly assigned by Plato to the time immedi- 
ately previous to the trial of Socrates; and the Sophist is a 
dramatic continuation of the Theaetetus. For bringing the 
Cratylus into the series we have two grounds; first, the mention 
of Euthyphro, though it is true that the dialogue in which he 
appears hardly corresponds to the meeting referred to in the 
Cratylus; and secondly, the fact that the words cited above from 
396 D-E plainly refer to a definition of the sophist given in the 
dialogue of that name, 230 A-E. If he is to be “ discovered 
tomorrow,” the conversation in the Cratylus occurs on the same 
day as that in the Theaetetus. From this it seems safe to infer 
that Cratylus was still a young man in his twenties in 399 B. C.; 
but some sceptical objections must first be met. 

A. E. Taylor, for instance, professes to doubt whether the 
Euthyphro mentioned here is the same person as the theologian 
cross-examined by Socrates about the meaning of piety, and 
thinks that Socrates is depicted in the Cratylus as a man still in 
his forties. Now it is true that Euthyphro, in the little dialogue 
on piety, gives no amazing exhibition of wisdom. But Burnet 
shows convincingly that there is no such contrast between the 
two personalities as Taylor would have us suppose: “ Moreover. 
we learn that our Euthyphro was an authority on Ouranos, 
Kronos and Zeus, and it is just in connection with their names 
that he is first mentioned in the Cratylus” (J. Burnet, edition 
of Euthyphro, p. 5). And the burden of proof surely rests 
upon any scholar who supposes that there were two men at 
Athens within a period of twenty years, both named Euthyphro 
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and both claiming the powers of a mantis. Taylor’s strange 
assumption is in all probability due to his belief that a spirit 
of badinage, which would be hardly consonant with the mood of 
Socrates during the trial, prevails throughout the Cratylus. It 
may be added that the remark of Socrates at 429 D, “ your argu- 
ment, my friend, is too ingenious for a man at my time of life,” 
is hardly in character for a Socrates still in his forties. Making 
abundant allowance for Socratic irony, can we believe in such a 
premature sclerosis of his argumentative powers? Further, 
Hermogenes was present both at the trial of Socrates (Xen., 
Apol., 2) and at his death (Phaedo, 59 B), and in the period 
previous to the trial attempted to turn his mind to the composi- 
tion of a defence (Xen., Memor., IV, viii, 4, yap, MeAjrov 
yeypappevov avtov ypadyy, aitos akovwy aitov mavta paddov 
mept THs Sixns A€yew ws xp) O TL 
yyoerar). Xenophon’s account of him suggests that he was a 
young man at the time of the trial, and this again is inconsistent 
with Taylor’s proposed date. 

Others may perhaps doubt whether Plato, in writing the 
Cratylus, was already able to give an explicit promise of a dis- 
cussion in the Sophist, and whether the words quoted from Crat., 
396 D-E will really bear this interpretation. But the point is 
that the notion of the sophist’s business conveyed in these two 
passages is unique—they can be paralleled only by one another. 
In attempting to define the sophist by logical division, the 
Stranger arrives at the surprising view that he is the person 
who reduces others to perplexity by his questions, and thus 
purges their minds of the conceit of knowledge which is the 
principal obstacle to true learning. The purgation which he 
performs is more essential and valuable than any other. But 
are those who exercise this craft really to be termed sophists? 
We must beware of ascribing to them too great an honour 
(Soph., 230 B-231 A). 

The last remark of course means that the Socratic dialectic, 
which is what has really been described, bears only a superficial 
resemblance to the arguments of the sophists usually so called. 
But this does not weaken the connection between the definition 
offered here and the words in Crat., 396 HK, éevpdvtes dams Ta 
Sewos Tov iepewv Tis TOV Socra- 


tes is not, indeed, purged of the Sogogodia which he inherited 
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from HKuthyphro, and is not even a party to the conversation in 
the Sophist; to this extent the promise is not realized; on the 
other hand, a sophist is, in a different sense of the word, un- 
deniably “found”; and this may be compared with other pas- 
sages which are nominally spoken by the personages of the 
dialogue, but really addressed by Plato to his readers. Cf. for 
instance Polit., 284 B, Idrepov ovv, xabdrep ev 
vaykdoapey eivat TO pn Ov, TovTO Siedvyev 6 Adyos, 
ovTw Kal viv TO mA€ov ad Kal yiyveo- 
Bat wn mpds GAAnA| povov GAAG Kal THY TOU peTpiov yeveow ; and 
Theaet., 183 E-184 A, which gives both a promise of the Sophist 
and a backward glance at the Parmenides. 

I turn next to Aristotle’s evidence about Cratylus, beginning 
with Metaphysics, A, ch. 6, 987 a 32 ff. “In the first place, 
Plato was from youth familiar with Cratylus and with the Hera- 
clitean theories that all sensible things are in continual flux and 
cannot be the objects of science; and so he continued afterwards 
to think.” ? 

It may be asked why ancient writers such as Proclus, who 
themselves thought in Greek, understood this passage to mean 
that Cratylus was Plato’s “first teacher in philosophy.” The 
main reason is that there is a word in Aristotle’s narrative which 
has led them astray. The word ovvyys is frequently used by 
Plato himself, meaning familiar with a person, a place, an opin- 
ion, etc. In later Greek, however, it was a recognized term for 
“a pupil,” and in this sense was used not with the dative, but 
with the genitive case: thus Plutarch, Adv. Col., XXXII, 9, 
describes Eudoxus and Aristotle as TAaravos. There is 


*The word mp#rov has been understood by all modern and some 
ancient readers in a temporal sense. It is, however, followed in the 
Greek not by ée:ra, but the adversative clause Zwxpdrovs mepi Ta 
HOixa Picews ovdév; and this indicates 
that it is logical priority which Aristotle has in mind. He probably 
names Cratylus before Socrates because it was from him that Plato 
derived his view of the sensible world, together with the doubt 
whether it could be the object of science, whereas the concepts to 
which Socrates called attention could not be apprehended by the senses. 
In general, it is natural to represent the doubt about the stability of 
the sensible world as the first premiss of Plato’s reasoning, without 
implying that he was clearly aware of it before the teaching of Socrates 
made its impact on his mind. (Mr. Kirk, by a slip, omits the mpwrov 
in his translation on p. 243.) 
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no sign that, for Aristotle, it had already begun to have this 
sense, but when later Greek writers came to the passage in the 
Metaphysics, they would naturally take it in their own fashion. 
Thus we find KparvaAos . . . ob Kai (Proclus, in 
Cratylum, Prooemium). 

With this interpretation of the facts, the view that Cratylus 
was in any sense Plato’s teacher disappears—for to say that A 
was from youth familiar with B of course implies nothing about 
the relative age of the two persons—but the general view of the 
origin of the theory of Ideas remains unaffected. It can still 
be said that the theory arose from the Heraclitean doctrine on 
the one hand, and Socrates’ search for definitions on the other, 
the former being familiar to Plato “from youth.” But it is 
important to realize that the story that Cratylus was Plato’s 
teacher is founded entirely on a misreading of Aristotle’s state- 
ment, and Plato might have been annoyed if he could have 
foreseen that this eccentric contemporary, of whom he had drawn 
a satirical sketch, would go down to history as his tutor.* Fur- 
ther, we can now give the answer to a question asked by Kirk. 
namely why Cratylus, if Aristotle’s account of him is correct, is 
not named by Plato in those contexts, especially Theaet., 179 
E ff., in which he is describing the follies of exaggerated belief 
in the perpetual flux. The elderly Theodorus, who is speaking 
at that point, could not include Cratylus among the Heracliteans 
whom he had known, if at the time of the dialogue the latter was 
still a young man in his twenties. 

We have, then, Jess excuse than later Greek writers had for 
supposing Aristotle to mean that Plato received formal instruc- 
tion in the Heraclitean philosophy from Cratylus. Nor is there 
any evidence that Cratylus subsequently became a teacher. What 
seems to be true is that he was, from early youth, a generally 
recognized spokesman of those Heraclitean views which Theo- 
dorus had met with at Ephesus and found to be on the increase 


°It is an advantage of my theory that Plato can now be finally 
acquitted of such a breach of taste. J. van Ijzeren (“De Cratylo 
Heracliteo et de Platonis Cratylo,” Mnemosyne, N.S. XLIX [1921]), 
taking the bull by the horns, maintains that “ priorem praeceptorem 
ludibrio haberi a Platone discipulo, quem deceperat spes nimis fortasse 
excelsa.” German scholars, however, have felt bound to insist that 
Cratylus is treated “mit gewisser Riicksicht” (Wilamowitz, Platon, 
I, pp. 91, 287; C. Ritter, Platon, I, p. 476). 
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there (Theaet., 179 KE). I see no reason why we should expect 
Aristotle to comment on the fact that Plato was deeply impressed 
by views put forward by a young man of his own age. Presum- 
ably young men in the fifth century B. C. sometimes professed 
to have made up their minds on philosophical problems, as they 
still do today; they sometimes influenced one another, and a 
superficial mind might contribute towards the development of a 
profound genius. (It remains, however, a surprising fact that 
Aristotle takes no account of the influence of Parmenides upon 
Plato. ) 

I come now to the evidence of Diogenes Laertius, and other 
ancient biographers. The following texts must be compared, 
with a view to deciding whether there is or is not some trace of 
a report by some earlier and more reliable authority (e.g. 
Xenocrates or Hermodorus) stating that Plato was influenced 
by Cratylus during the years following the death of Socrates :— 


(1) _Diog. Laertius, III, §6: roivretOev 8) yeyovws, pacw, 
eikoow érn Swxpdrovs éxeivov 8 ameAOovros mpoceixe Kpa- 
TE TO “Hpaxhereiy Kat "Eppoyever 7® 7a Tlappevidov 
cita. yevopevos kal eikoow Kaba ‘Eppodupos, eis Méyapa 
apos EvxAcidyv Kal Swxparikois 

(2) Prolegomena in Platonis phil. (ed. Hermann, VI, p. 199): 
Mera otv mpos Swxpatyn poitnow mpds tovs 

. kai KpariAw kai ‘Eppirzw ro 
Tlappevideiw, 7a “HpaxXeitov Ilappevidou ddypata pabeiv BovAdpe- 
vos, kati didAoyou yeypappevor ait@, 6 te Kparvdos 
6 Ilappevidns, év ois Soypatwv Tov avOpov péepvyTat. 

(3) Olympiodorus, Vita Platonis (ed. Hermann, VI, p. 192): 
Mera Swxpdtovs didackdAw éxpynoato Kparidw To 
cis Ov Kai SudAoyov éeroinoev, . . . meTa TOUTOY 
cis ‘ItaAiav Kai evpov éxet tov 
yopeiwv ovviatdapevov ’Apyvtav madw éoxe SiddoKaAdov Tov Hvbaydpeov 


OBSERVATIONS. (a) Modern scholars have usually pronounced 
that these reports, in so far as they all declare that Cratylus 
taught Plato after the death of Socrates, are incompatible with 
the evidence of Aristotle and must be rejected. I have now 
shown that there is no such conflict, and that, since Plato himself 
has plainly indicated that Cratylus was a young man in 399 
B. C., there is some presumption that the reports, garbled as they 
are, may preserve the truth. (When I say this, however, I do 
not mean that it is in fact true that Plato learnt from Cratylus 
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after the death of Socrates—see below—but only that Aristotle’s 
statement, being analytical and not chronological, does not con- 
flict with the other reports.) 

(b) The words of Olympiodorus need not be understood to 
mean that Plato went to Cratylus again after the death of Socra- 
tes (and so had been to him before) ; for Olympiodorus uses raAw 
in the sense of “next... .” Cf. eis 

(c) The chronology of the passage from Diogenes Laertius is 
confused. The writer seems to assume that there was some 
interval between the death of Socrates (if that is when he means 
by éxeivov 8 dmeAOovros) and the retirement to Megara at the 
age of twenty-eight. But there can have been no such interval, 
since Plato had already reached that age at the time of Socrates’ 
death. What the writer has done is to combine a reliable report 
about the retirement to Megara with another account (he is 
unable to name its source) which professed to deal with Plato’s 
philosophical studies. He, or some intermediary, has changed 
the name Hermippus to Hermogenes, as the passage from the 
Prolegomena shows. 

(d) So far as Cratylus is concerned, there is much to be said 
for the view that these passages are independent of Aristotle and 
do not rest on conjectural expansion of his evidence. Anyone 
who had read the Metaphysics could hardly have made the 
mistake of supposing the instruction of Cratylus to follow, in 
mechanical fashion, upon the lectures of Socrates. All three 
writers are copying from some common source, in which they 
found that Plato, at the age of twenty, was moved by Socrates 
to commit his poems to the flames, that he listened to the dis- 
courses of Socrates, then “ attended ” to Heraclitean and Eleatic 
teachers, and finally set out for Italy in pursuit of Pythagorean 
learning. This, apart from other objections, cannot, as it stands. 
be reconciled with the fact attested by Hermodorus that Plato 
and other disciples of Socrates retired to Megara after his death, 
unless this visit was of short duration. It would indeed be 
imprudent to argue, on the basis of these reports, that it was 
only in the years following 399 that Plato began to associate 
with Cratylus; and moreover we should then come into conflict 
with Aristotle’s véov yevopevos. Nevertheless, I would 
suggest that the reports do preserve the echo of a well-founded 
belief that Cratylus was a figure who lived on into the fourth 
century. 
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What effect would this revision of the chronology have upon 
the principal problem raised by Kirk—namely, that whereas the 
Cratylus of Plato’s dialogue is a believer in the natural rightness 
of names, who does not appear to be a Heraclitean, the Cratylus 
to whom Aristotle refers in Metaph., T, 1010 a 7 ff. is an ultra- 
Heraclitean who has abandoned words, because he can find no 
status for them in the nature of things? My answer is that we 
now have a long span of life for Cratylus within the fourth 
century, and can allow him to develop between the time repre- 
sented in the dialogue and the time of which Aristotle spoke. 
To the five types of theory which Kirk has examined and found 
unsatisfactory, a sixth must be added. 

I shall argue, therefore, that this sixth theory opens up a clear 
road ahead; that we can trace the curve which leads from the 
position maintained by Cratylus in Plato’s dialogue to that 
which Aristotle in Metaph. T says that he reached “ in the end ” ; 
and that the wording of the latter passage reveals that Aristotle 
is speaking of Cratylus from his own experience, not making, as 
Kirk fears, a bold inference from his reading of the Craty.us and 
Theaetetus. 

I must begin, however, by denying that premiss that Cratylus 
is not depicted in the Platonic dialogue as a convinced Hera- 
clitean. Referring to the sentence at 440 D-E, quoted above, 
p. 271, Kirk says (p. 236), “If Cratylus meant that he had in 
the past, i.e. before the time of the dialogue, devoted and was 
continuing to devote, careful attention to the Heraclitean view, 
we should have not present but perfect participles. The phrase 
doxértws éxw is neutral and can either mean cxorovpar OF Eoxeppat, 
but the former must be the case in view of the present forms 
which follow. Cratylus is therefore referring to the active con- 
sideration which he had been devoting to the problem during the 
dialogue itself, and especially during the formulation by Socrates 
of the alternatives.” 

But the words ov8€ vwvi doxérrws éyw denote a state, already of 
some duration, and are too ponderous to describe the consequence 
of two or three minutes’ reflection. So is the phrase zpdypara 
éxovr.. Also it is not, in general, true that if the reference were 
to past reflection, perfect participles would be required. Surely 
okoroupévy and éxovre are here equal to a clause con- 
taining an imperfect indicative, which would imply protracted 
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or frequent enquiry. The thought is, “I will persevere, as you 
recommend, but even now J am not unprepared, and after much 
reflection and trouble I agree with Heraclitus.” 

Plato then depicts Cratylus as an upholder of the natural 
rightness of language and also as a believer in the perpetual flux. 
How he really defended the former belief we cannot infer from 
the dialogue itself. The positive argument in its defence comes 
from Socrates, and this means that it conveys what was promi- 
nent in Plato’s mind at the time of writing. (It is, as might be 
shown if space permitted, intimately related to the logical en- 
quiry in the Theaetetus and Sophist.) But at least the position 
ascribed to Cratylus in the last phase of the dialogue is clear, and 
it is possible to indicate the course of his decline into silence 
and scepticism. 

According to the second Aristotelian passage, it was only at 
the end (76 redevraiov) that Cratylus abandoned the use of words 
and resorted to gestures. This must, in my opinion, refer not 
to the culmination of the Heraclitean theories in the thesis of 
Cratylus, an idea which has already been sufficiently conveyed by 
eEnvOnoev, but to the ultimate phase in the development of the 
thought of Cratylus. (Kirk probably understands the words in 
the former sense ; he gives the translation “ finally.” It seems to 
me that if these words merely take up again an idea already 
expressed, the sentence has a redundancy of style which is not 
characteristic of the writer.) Aristotle makes two definite state- 
ments of fact: Cratylus criticized Heraclitus for saying that one 
cannot step twice into the same river, because one cannot do so 
once; and he finally resolved to abandon language in favour of 
gestures. By no process can we tone this down into a statement 
of what Cratylus, as depicted by Plato in his dialogue, might 
have done, or should have done if he had been logical. Further, 
the imperfect tense is used here four times (¢ixev—ero—ézeripa 
—ero), a fairly safe sign that Aristotle is drawing upon his 
own recollection. In recording the published views of other 
thinkers, including Plato, he normally uses the present; the 
imperfect is used (a) in order to indicate repeated action or 
repeated maintenance of a thesis, as for example in speaking of 
the historical Socrates; and (b) in reference to the unpublished 
doctrine of Plato or other Academic thinkers. Thus in #. N., 
I, 1095 a 32, yap 6 rovro Kai 


dnd tov &pyav Tas apxds 4 680s, there is a reference to 
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the oral doctrine, probably to the lecture On the Good. No such 
problem is ever raised in Plato’s dialogues. Elsewhere in the 
Ethics the imperfect is used in describing the controversy about 
pleasure between Eudoxus and Speusippus. 

The question at issue now is whether the imperfect, when 
applied to Cratylus, merely denotes repeated action, as when used 
with reference to Socrates; or whether it is of the same nature 
as the imperfect used in speaking of Plato and Speusippus. 

Even if it is used in the former way, there remains a statement 
which is certainly not an inference from Plato’s writings; and 
J think that Aristotle gives a clear account of the rise of neo- 
Heracliteanism, which he had witnessed in its final phase. (His 
éEqvOnoev aay be an intentional echo of the words ascribed to 
Theodorus at Theaet., 179 E, zepi “Iwviav émdidwor kai 
naproAv.) This account we are not in a position to contradict. 
It is one thing to be critical of Aristotle’s accounts of rival 
systems of philosophy, and quite another to dispute his record 
of events in his own lifetime, when this is confirmed by the 
evidence of Plato, and they are the only available authorities. 

In the Cratylus, at 428 C, Cratylus expresses approval of the 
entire thesis developed by Socrates, and therefore of the view 
that the primary components of both nouns and verbs are vocal 
gestures imitative of the essence of things. As the discussion 
proceeds, however, it becomes clear that Cratylus and Socrates 
are thinking on very different lines. Two questions have been 
shelved during the preceding discussion between Socrates and 
Hermogenes. First: what are the things (apdyyata) upon 
which names are imposed—are they sensibles, or classes of sensi- 
bles, or Platonic Ideas? The doctrine of Ideas played a part in 
the first phase of the discussion (Plato’s terminology in Crat., 
386 E-388 E closely resembles that in Rep., X, 596 A ff.), but 
has subsequently been left out of account. The vague word 
mpdypata has been deliberately used instead. Plato wishes to 
describe what he supposes to be the foundation of actual lan- 
guage, and he cannot impute to primitive legislators a belief in 
his own philosophical doctrine. (Cf. 425 A.) Secondly, though 
language may originally have been founded upon gestures, there 
is nevertheless a large element of convention in the symbols of 
which actual languages are composed; and the question arises 
whether this is a hindrance to the precision of our thought. 
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The purpose of the discussion between Cratylus and Socrates is 
to work out these problems. 

Socrates holds that there are degrees of correctness in names. 
There are degrees of excellence in all the other arts, so why not 
in that of the legislator, by whom a vocabulary is imposed? 
Cratylus, on the other hand, maintains that there are no faulty 
names, but only correct names, and meaningless sounds which 
are not names at all. Now Cratylus has assented to the view 
that it is the function of a name to imitate the essence of a 
thing. Thus he is now implying that an imitation ought to be in 
all respects equal to its original, but on this thesis the very 
notion of imitation will disappear. 

(Already it is clear that Cratylus is tending towards scepti- 
cism. His ideal is impossibly high, whereas Socrates can allow 
that the existing language, including as it does a large admixture 
of merely conventional “names,” may nevertheless be an effec- 
tive instrument of thought. This, as appears later, is because he 
considers words to be instruments, and does not view them as the 
very objects to which thought and knowledge relate. Cratylus, 
on the other hand, is trying to exact from words a double duty— 
he wishes to make them at once the objects and the instruments 
of thinking. He believes, as a Heraclitean, that the “ names” 
which express the flux are the true ones and have come to us 
from divine wisdom, and that learning the truth consists in 
finding out those names. He has not yet come to realize, like 
the people mentioned at Theaet., 180 A and 183 AB, that if the 
perpetual flux is universal, names cannot be allowed to be an 
exception to it. When he does so, he will have no use for 
language, and no barrier against scepticism. ) 

Names are, according to Cratylus, not only the means of 
teaching, but the objects of research and discovery (436 A). 
But, it is objected, we are often deceived when in research we 
allow ourselves to be guided by names. At best the names can 
only represent an opinion held by the name-giver. Perhaps, says 
Cratylus, he knew, being either a divine being or divinely in- 
spired. (Cf. 438C.) Socrates has himself already suggested 
(at 401 C-402 B) that many of them testify to a belief in the 
flux. But Socrates now objects, first, that consistency is no proof 
of truth, and secondly that there are many names which express 
a preference for stability, and that we can hardly hope to settle 
this conflict of names by counting. As for the suggestion that 
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the author of names was a divine being, a god would have taken 
care to preserve consistency. Cratylus: But if the names which 
express permanence and rest are not names at all, there is no 
inconsistency between names. Socrates: On this view, we can 
never hope to decide in practice which names are true. If we 
suppose that there are objects of learning, and that they are 
exempt from the flux, then we can afford to overlook the im- 
perfections of language. Otherwise we shall ourselves be part of 
the flux, and there will be no such thing as learning and knowl- 
edge, and no room for the true names in which Cratylus believes. 

Here Cratylus is again clinging perilously to an ideal of 
language. His position is illogical, while that of Socrates is 
plainly incomplete. The effect of the discussion with Hermo- 
genes was to set a high value upon words; now they have been 
depreciated again, and have become symbols or instruments. 
Surveying the whole dialogue, we find that the view that lan- 
guage and vocabulary are natural has issued in two somewhat 
different assertions, neither of which has been withdrawn. First, 
the name is an instrument, fabricated by the dialectician, with 
reference to the nature of things, for the purpose of teaching. 
The process of naming, like other activities natural to man, 
admits of varieties which are themselves natural; the diversity 
of human languages does not show that language is conven- 
tional, any more than the existence of varieties of the genus 
knife shows that there is no natural way of cutting (389 B-C). 
Secondly, names are designed to depict the otoia (here used in 
the sense of “essence,” and opposed to shape and colour) of 
things and processes (423 Eff.). On the ground of this second 
assertion, Socrates adheres to the view that names must show 
some resemblance to the “essence ” which they represent. He 
does not seem to reflect that if they enable us to comprehend 
this “ essence ” with our minds, they have done their work, no 
matter whether they resemble it or not. The belief in Ideas 
could accommodate itself equally well to the doctrine of the 
VIIth Letter and the De Interpretatione, that language is con- 
ventional. To this point Plato has brought the enquiry in the 
Cratylus, and his doctrine may have developed afterwards. 

The conclusion is now clear. At the time when Plato him- 
self was engaged on the train of thought which would lead to 
the doctrine of Ideas, and to the distinction between vonra and 
aicOyrd, his companion Cratylus had embraced the fantastic 
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theory that language comprises a few “ true names ” which are a 
divine creation, and that the aim of human wisdom must be to 
learn these names. Whether this was an original view, or was 
borrowed from those earlier Heracliteans whom Theodorus had 
met in Ionia, one cannot say; but it seems to have been the 
mission of Cratylus to transplant this style of thought to Athe- 
nian ground. The persons of whom Theodorus says (179 E), 
avrois pev Tois rept tHv "Edeoov, Ooo. ovdéey 
padAov oidv re SiadexOjvar 7) Tois yap KaTa Tao 
ovyypappata pépovra, resemble Cratylus as described by Aristotle. 

Plato shows us Cratylus before he has begun to reflect that 
the “true names” must fluctuate together with the flux which 
they truly depict. Aristotle knew, or knew of, him at a more 
advanced stage, as the words 7d reAevraiov indicate, when the 
precarious barrier constituted by the supposed true names had 
fallen down. The passage from Metaphysics, A refers to Plato’s 
youthful companion, that from Book IT refers to the older man. 

And, for all we know to the contrary, Cratylus, if his princi- 
ples did not debar him from reading as well as from speech, may 
have been alive to read the Platonic dialogue, supposing it to be 
written at about the same time as the Theaetetus. I have not 
heard of any recent discussion of the view maintained in 1913 
by L. Parmentier, that Plato, in accordance with a convention 
of the age, did not introduce persons still living as characters 
in the dialogues. 

The purpose of this paper is to dispel misunderstandings 
about the life of Plato, but I wish to consider briefly the part 
which the theory of language plays in the analysis of false 
propositions which Plato offers in the Sophist. The question 
which I have in mind is whether he there assumes the “ resem- 
blance ” theory of language stated, and never withdrawn, in the 
Cratylus, or rather the theory, which we find in the VIIth Letter 
and in Aristotle, that vocabulary is conventional. Should it 
appear that the view of language in the Cratylus is not merely 
consistent with, but complementary to, the analysis in the 
Sophist, this would have an important bearing on the date of 
the former dialogue. 

It is necessary to realize (a) that the purpose of the Cratylus 
and the Sophist is distinct, even where similar questions are 
broached, (b) that in the Sophist Plato’s main undertaking is 
to show that both 8éga and Adyos can blend with not-being, in the 
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sense which he has found for that term (260 D, E); and that 
when this has been shown, he is not committed to the exposition 
of a satisfactory view of both true and false judgment. (He 
does not, for example, find the answer to those psychological 
problems about error which were stated in the Theaetetus.) 

(a) The Cratylus hardly alludes to the composition of “ names ” 
into propositions; where this is mentioned, the implication is 
that this is a fresh stage in the same process of aggregation 
by which sounds are formed into syllables (424 E 6ff.: kai 
ovAAa Bas ab ovvribevres, dv Ta Te 6vOpaTa Kal TA pnpata 
kal €k TOV Kat pnudTov péya TL Kat KadOv Kal 
womep exel TO Loov 7H ypadiKn, tov TH 
7) pyTopiKy, 7) éotly  téxvn). The distinction 
between the évoua and the jaya is made here, but is not explained. 
Conversely, the Sophist entirely leaves aside the question how 
“names” are imposed, and elaborates the distinction between 
the évona and the pyya, because this is necessary to the explana- 
tion of false judgment. It now appears also that the relation 
between these parts of speech is an organic one, not a mere col- 
location of atoms. A person uttering a proposition ov évopdfe 
povov Te wepatver, TA pyyata Tois dvopacw (262 D). 

(b) In the Sophist Plato has not promised to say what it 1s 
that makes some statements true and others false ; whether e. g. 
it is some correspondence between the parts of the statement and 
the substances and processes of the real world. It is one thing 
to show that there can be true and false statement, another to 
define truth or provide some kind of criterion by which it can 
be tested. Plato’s main purpose is, of course, to dispose of the 
paradox that a false statement relates to a non-existent subject, 
and also to show that there can be true statements other than 
assertions of identity, since this also had been denied. On any 
interpretation, his analysis amounts to this: a statement is true 
when it describes things which are as they are; i.e. its compo- 
nents must (a) stand for real entities and (b) in their relation 
to one another, depict the relation between those entities. (As 
has been said, the way in which words become affixed to things 
and processes is not discussed in the Sophist.) In the false 
statement, on the other hand, the terms will likewise stand for 
entities—that is why it is significant—but they will represent 
them as related in a way which does not correspond to the facts. 

Whether Plato has said here that every significant sentence 
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must comprise at least one universal (i.e. as he would phrase 
it, a word which denotes a form), may perhaps be doubted. 
Cornford’s exposition assumes that this is so. This makes no 
difference to the point we are now considering, viz. what view 
of language (if any) is here assumed. 

Now Plato makes two statements which, on close inspection, 
are seen to be rather mysterious. (1) Having shown that a 
proposition cannot be formed from two nouns, but only by the 
union of a noun and a verb, he says “ We have recently seen that 
some objects fit together and others do not. So also among the 
vocal symbols there are some which do not fit into one another ; 
but those which do so form a proposition” (otrw 3) xaOamep 7a 
mpdypata Ta pev Ta 8 Ov, Kai TA Pwvys ad 
Ta Mev OVX TA Se dpporrovra Adyov 262 D). 
Just as there are forms which blend with one another and forms 
which are mutually exclusive, so there are some words which can 
unite to form a significant proposition, and others which cannot. 
But the word xa@azep is slightly misleading, and at first seems to 
promise more than is given. Plato is not now explaining what 
it is that makes one statement true and another false, though 
he must to some extent touch upon that question in order to 
establish the fact that both true and false propositions are pos- 
sible. He has certainly said here that the total fact expressed in 
a true proposition is one which is really found in the world. But 
for this purpose it is not essential that the internal constitution 
of propositions should represent that of things, in such a way 
that noun and verb severally answer to real entities or processes. 
Thus we must not seek to expand Plato’s account by supposing 
a system of nouns and verbs, and of relations between them, 
which precisely mirrors the pattern of the world of Ideas. In 
any case, judgments about persons and things are more frequent 
in ordinary life than judgments about the permanent relation- 
ships between the Ideas; any general account of truth and false- 
hood in speech and thinking must be wide enough to include 
these; and, as if to emphasize this fact, Plato here chooses for 
examination two judgments which have for their subject the 
individual Theaetetus. 

However, in comparing the union of the noun and verb to the 
connections which have been proved to exist among the Ideas, 
Plato is not simply giving an otiose illustration ; for the demon- 
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stration of those connections, by bringing to light the legitimate 
sense of not-being, has also given the reason why false proposi- 
tions are possible. 

(2) Further, every true proposition must be about someone 
or something (Soph., 263 A-C). The false proposition is dis- 
tinguished from the true not, as the sophists might pretend, by 
its relation to a non-existent subject, but by its describing the 
state or actions of a real subject in a way which does not cor- 
respond to the facts. It asserts what is not in the legitimate 
sense of those words. 

Only the one example of a true and a false proposition with 
Theaetetus as the subject is given; it is not made clear how 
far this is to be generalized, how those propositions which have 
no apparent subject are to be treated, etc.; and it is because the 
doctrine is not made explicit that it is hard to say whether any 
view about the relation between words and facts, or the validity 
of linguistic distinctions as a guide to the structure of the world, 
is implied. Plato in the Cratylus was concerned with vocabu- 
lary, and hardly at all with syntactical structure. He has de- 
veloped the view that names give a phonetic imitation of objects, 
but has also, in the discussion between Socrates and Cratylus, 
indicated that an exact correspondence between “names” and 
things is not necessary for precision of thought. The analysis of 
false judgment in the Sophist could be accommodated either to 
the view that all language is conventional or to the view that it 
is natural, in the sense defended in the Cratylus. But one may 
say that if Plato, in continuation of his analysis in the Sophist, 
had proceeded to consider whether language, in its traditional 
form, reveals the structure of things; and tf, at the same time, 
he had followed up the suggestion made in Crat., 423-4 that 
rightly imposed names (in the broader sense, which includes 
names of both subjects and processes) reveal the essence of the 
objects named, the two lines of enquiry would have met, and he 
would have been obliged to make clear whether or not he still 
required the doctrine of the Cratylus. 

D. J. ALLAN. 
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ON AENEID, III, 270-280. 


iam medio apparet fluctu nemorosa Zacynthos 270 
Dulichiumque Sameque et Neritos ardua saxis. 
effugimus scopulos Ithacae, Laertia regna, 

et terram altricem saevi exsecramur Ulixi. 

mox et Leucatae nimbosa cacumina montis 

et formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo. 

hune petimus fessi et parvae succedimus urbi; 

ancora de prora iacitur, stant litore puppes. 

ergo insperata tandem tellure potiti 

lustramurque Iovi votisque incendimus aras, 

Actiaque Iliacis celebramus litora ludis. 280 


This passage, tracing the route of the Aeneadae from shortly 
after their departure from the Strophades to the landing and 
the celebration of games on the Actian shore, is a troublesome 
one and one which has offered many difficulties to commentators 
on Vergil. These difficulties have been variously dealt with 
and avoided, and solutions which have been suggested are only 
partially satisfactory. It is the hope of the present study, by 


a systematic investigation of these problems, to throw some light 
on the passage. The difficulties center around three points in 
the narrative: 


I. In the list of regions passed (270-3), Zacynthos, Duli- 
chium, Samé and Ithaca are the familiar Homeric islands, but 
what is Neritos? 

II. Where exactly do the Trojans land (275-6): at Leucate 
(274), at Actium (280)? To what small town does Vergil 
refer (276) ? 

III. Is a lustration to Jove (279) in order, considering that 
the Aeneadae have landed at a shrine of Apollo and are about 
to celebrate games which anticipate the Augustan Actia in honor 


of the Actian Apollo? 
I 


Lines 270-1 are clearly adapted from Od., IX, 21 ff. Odysseus, 
in beginning his narration to the Phaeacians, states that he is 
from Ithaca on which is the mountain Neriton which he char- 
acterizes as civooigvAXAov and dpurperés. Around Ithaca are many 
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islands: AovAiywv re Sadun te Kal tAjecoa ZaxvvOos, which line 
Vergil simply translates: neimorosa Zacynthos/Dulichiumque 
Sameque. The difficulty lies in what follows: et Neritos ardua 
saxis. Vergil seems to be adding Neritos (note feminine gender) 
here as another of the islands in the vicinity of Ithaca? Is 
this a misadaptation of the Homeric Neriton? It has been 
argued * that Vergil, faithful to Homer, is indicating Ithaca’s 
mountain here, being the first view of the island for the approach- 
ing Trojans who flee therefrom and curse the land of Ulysses. 
This interpretation, however, fails to come to grips with two 
obvious obstacles: 1) the gender of Neritos* and 2) the char- 
acterization, ardua saxis which is hardly in keeping with Homer’s 
civooi@vAAov and xaraepévov If we assume, with Servius 
Danielis and most modern commentators, that Vergil was indi- 
cating an island here, where did he get this notion and the 
epithet ardua saxis? 

Any references which can be construed to indicate Neritos as 
an island are post Vergilian and in essence borrowed from him. 
Ovid uses the adjective Neritius as a literary convention meaning 
little more than Jthacan: of Ulysses himself, of his companion 
Macareus,® of his ships.? A single passage which could perhaps 
be taken as indicating a place other than Ithaca is in direct 
imitation of the Vergil passage at hand: ® 


et iam Dulichios portus Ithacaque Samonque 
Neritiasque domus, regnum fallacis Ulixis. 


1 Cf. Servius Danielis on line 270: “ Hae omnes insulae Graeciae sunt, 
quas Homerum secutus mutatis tantum coniunctionibus de Graeco in 
Latinum transtulit.” On line 271, however, he notes: NERITOS: mons 
Ithacae. 

*See Wagner’s Heyne (Leipzig, 1830-41), on lines 270-3; ef. Con- 
nington, eds. rev. by H. Nettleship and F. Haverfield (London, 1883- 
98), on line 271. 

®°The shift from Neriton to Neritos is easy (the mountain, in fact, 
appears as Neritus in Pliny, N.H., IV, 12, 55); but why is it feminine 
here? Cf. Mackail’s edition (Oxford, 1930), on 268-76. 

*Od., XIII, 351. 

5 Trist., I, 5, 57-58; Fast., IV, 69. 

® Meta., XIV, 159. 

7 Ibid., 563; Rem. Am., 264. 
Meta., XIII, 711-12. 
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Seneca in the T’roades, 856, following Vergil, certainly indicates 
an island by the comparison with Zacynthos: Neritos parva 
brevior Zacyntho. In Pomponius Mela,® however, we do have 
Neritos specifically listed among the islands of the Ionian sea 
along with Same, Zacynthos, and Dulichium. We might ask if 
the influence of Vergil is not felt here as well. 

Connington suggests that “ Vergil was thinking of J1. II, 633 
where Neritos is mentioned separately from Ithaca.”?° But the 
«ai here is intensifying and, as Strabo in commenting on the 
passage points out,’ it is the mountain on the island of Ithaca 
here indicated. The epithet civooi@vAAov makes this a certainty.!* 

The Strabo passage just cited is an extremely interesting one. 
The author is discussing various geographical ambiguities in 
Homer, for example when a region and a city have identical 
names, as Samos (i.e. Samé), the city and the island. Often 
the place indicated, region or city, can be distinguished by the 
epithet, and he quotes as example the line of Homer (I1., 
IT, 632): 


, 
of cixov Nipirov eivocidvAdor, 


adding that Ithaca (island or city) is indistinguishable, but 
Neriton, the mountain, is clearly revealed by the epithet. It is 
safe to conjecture from this that some place named Neriton 
(other than the mountain) existed, but there is no reason to 
suppose that it was anything but a city on the slopes of the 
mountain, or the region of Ithaca in which the mountain was 
situated. The latter seems to be the case from what follows. 
He quotes another line from Homer (Qd., III, 81): 


jpets €€ Noyiov 


commenting that it is unclear whether the poet means by Neium 
the same thing as Neriton or something different ; ** whether it 


® De Chor., II, 7, 110. 
Actually 631-2: 
’Odvaceds hye Kedaddjvas peyadiuous, 
of p’ elxov Nypirov 
11 X, 2,10 (452-3). 
12 As Strabo notes, X, 2, 11 (454). 
18 One other reference to Neium in Homer (Qd., I, 186) characterizes 
it as (= Karaeuévov Whether Neium is or is 
not the equivalent of Neritum, however, need not concern us here. 
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is a mountain or a region (7% dpos 7) ywpiov). In any event there 
is no basis in Homer (or in Strabo’s commentary thereupon), 
except by misunderstanding, for a Neriton (mountain, region, 
or city) elsewhere than on Ithaca. If Vergil made his mistake 
in misconstruing JI., II, 632, it is strange too that in the face 
of eivooidvAdov he should characterize the place as ardua sazis. 

Strabo goes on to mention a common misconception: * the 
confusion of Nerikos with Neriton.1® He adds that the poet 
clearly distinguishes, characterizing Neriton as civocipvAdov and 
év “I@axn whereas Nerikos is éixrivevov and axrhv jreiporo. 
Now the town Nerikos is mentioned by Laertes (Od., XXIV, 
377) as one of the territories which he had captured in his youth. 
[ts precise location was of great significance in the Leucas- 
Ithaca controversy (may it rest in peace!) which need not con- 
cern us here,'* for all were agreed that Nerikos, wherever it was, 
was not on Homeric Ithaca . . . which is to the point here. A 
confusion of Neritos and Nerikos would necessarily place Neritos 
outside Ithaca. That Nerikos was a town associated with Leucas 
is clear, not only from Strabo,’7 but from Thucydides 1* who 
reports the sailing of the Athenian commander Asopius, son of 
Phormio, to Leucas and his landing at Nerikos. But more im- 
portant to the matter at hand is the information from Strabo 
concerning the moving of Homeric Nerikos in historical times. 
He says that under Cypselus Corinthian colonists took possession 
of the shore as far north as the Ambracian gulf; that they dug 
a canal through the isthmus of the peninsula (ris yeppovycov = 


‘* There is no reason to bracket these lines. Although they read like 
a gloss, they are perfectly consonant with the whole passage which 
cautions against ambiguities and confusions. 

*® Lupercus, apud Steph. Byz., s.v. Nypixos, in fact equates the two. 
See also note 19 below. 

*® Dérpfeld’s theory that Leucas is actually the Homeric Ithaca is on 
the whole incredible. For the extensive bibliography on this subject 
see his Alt Ithaka (Miinchen, 1927), pp. 405-15; Frank Brewster, 
“Ithaka, Dulichium, Same and Wooded Zacynthos,” Harv. Stud. Class. 
Phil., XXVI (1925), pp. 43-90; Biirchner, R.-H., XII, s.v. “ Leukas.” 
On the location of Nerikos see especially A. Shewan, “ Nerikos,” C. Q., 
XXIV (1930), pp. 136-45. 

7X, 2, 8 (451-2). That Nypixoy and not Nipirov is to be read here 
is clear not only from the MSS but from Strabo himself, X, 2, 11 (454), 
mentioned above, where he cautions against confusing the two. 
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dxrnv jreipoo?) and made an island of Leucas; that they 
moved Nerikos to the place which was formerly the isthmus but 
now a strait, joined by a bridge. (He adds that the name was 
changed at this time to Leucas, i.e. the city.) 1° 

Significant here is that the town Nerikos, formerly on a 
peninsula (as indeed it is described by Homer: dxriv jrretpoo), 
in later time was on an island. Whether the making of an island 
of the Homeric Nerikos (= by common misconception Neriton 
= WNeritos) is original with Vergil or is derived from the over- 
simplification of geographical handbooks (reflected in Mela?) 
is a matter of pure conjecture, though the latter seems more 
likely. Once an island is understood, the epithet ardua sazis, 
befitting any of those in this region, is reasonable. As Tele- 
machus points out in describing to Menelaus the islands of the 
realm of Ithaca (Od., IV, 607-8) : 


> 4 , 3Qs > 
ov ydp Tis immnAatos 

ai KexAiatar’ S€ Kal Tacéwv. 


II 


There is a real difficulty in the interpretation of lines 274-6. 
Unless we assume an elliptical break between lines 274 and 
275,°° which seems to beg the issue, the geography of the passage 
is confused. The Trojans spot mount Leucate and the temple 
of Apollo, wearily seek the latter and pull up at an unidentified 
small town. With no apparent continuation of their journey 
they celebrate (280) Trojan games on the Actian shore, the 
obvious predecessor of the games reinstituted by Augustus.” 
Connington suggests that the temples of Apollo at Leucate and 


1° Pliny in stating the same fact (N.H., IV, 1,5) makes precisely the 
error against which Strabo warns: oppidum in ea Leucas, quondam 
Neritum (sc. Nericum) dictum. 

20So Heyne who interprets: et (sc. ulterius progressis) aperitur 
Apollo. Cf. Connington on 275 and Mackail on 268-76. 

21S0 Servius (on 274) and most modern commentaries interpret. 
Mackail (on 279), however, basing the assumption on the curious 
sacrifice to Jove, believes that the passage was written before the games 
were reinstituted by Augustus. It seems indeed strange, however, that 
Vergil should mention anything so obscure as these games prior to 
their Augustan rejuvenation, let alone that he should stretch the 
geography of the passage to do so. 
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at Actium have simply been confused here,?? and, following 
Heyne, that the parvae urbi is thus Actium. This interpreta- 
tion has been adopted by most subsequent editors, but there are 
several difficulties unanswered: Why does Vergil mention Leu- 
cate at all, here accurately described as visible at a distance to 
the Trojans approaching from the south and appropriately char- 
acterized as formidatus nautis? What led Vergil to the con- 
fusion of these two sites? (The answer to which, in view of 
certain accuracies of description, must be something more than 
his general foggy conception of the geography of this region.) 
Can we state with certainty that the parvae urbi refers to 
Actium ? 

Even in the absence of specific information we might guess 
that Vergil was here drawing together and reconciling certain 
elements of the legend of Aeneas’ wanderings, and that out of 
deference to some of the traditional accounts he has worked 
into his narrative at this point certain place names of which he 
has none too clear an impression. Fortunately Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus in prose form, and thus less confined by artistic 
considerations, gives an account of Aeneas’ wanderings roughly 
paralleling that of Vergil, but much fuller at this particular 
point, so that we can see some of the materials with which 
Vergil was working. He tells us ** that after leaving Zacynthos 
the Trojans landed at Leucas where a temple of Aphrodite 
Aeneias was built; from there they proceeded to Actium where 
a temple was built not only to Aphrodite, but to the @eoi 
MeyaAo.; then, to Ambracia where another temple to Aphrodite 
was erected along with a herodn to Aeneas. Perret has shown 
beyond reasonable doubt that this material was derived from 
Varro,?* who seems to have based his information as to Aeneas’ 
wanderings upon the existence of shrines to Aphrodite Aeneias 
and other memorials. But did Vergil, as Perret suggests,” 
“sacrifice ” the stops at Leucas and Ambracia for Actium; or 


*2 There were temples to Apollo at both places: Strabo, X, 2,9 (452) 
and VII, 7, 6 (325). For the remains of the temple at Leucate, the 
rocky southern promontory of Leucas, see Dérpfeld, op. cit., pp. 271-4. 

23 Ant. Rom., I, 50, 4. 

*4 J. Perret, Les Origines de la Légende Troyenne de Rome (Paris, 
1942), pp. 57 ff. 

*5 Ibid., pp. 61-2. 
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has he not rather telescoped three stops of the Varronian tradi- 
tion into one, incorporating certain elements from each in a 
manner similar to the way that he later condenses the expedition 
to Dodona? ?® And we might further ask whether this was done 
with pure poetic license to secure brevity at the expense of strict 
geographical accuracy, or was there, in fact, some historical basis 
for the close association of these three sites? 

However confused and uncertain we may be on Vergil’s 
sources for the Aeneas legend and his method of adaptation, 
there is one point upon which we may rest with some certainty: 
the interpretation of events of the legendary past in a manner 
which looks forward to Augustan practices and achievements is 
entirely Vergilian. Now Vergil has chosen here to pay tribute 
to Augustus’ victory over Antony and Cleopatra and the reinsti- 
tution of the Actian games to commemorate that victory.”’ It 
is in the events of that victory at Actium, events of which 
Vergil certainly would have had some knowledge, that the his- 
torical basis for the association and confusion of the three locales 
is to be found. 

Leucas (probably the city) did as a matter of fact figure 
rather prominently in the preliminaries of the encounter at 
Actium. Velleius Paterculus (II, 84, 2) records that Agrippa 
captured Leucas, Patrae, and Corinth before the major conflict.” 
Moreover, Augustus’ words to his men before the battle, as 
quoted by Dio (L, 30, 1) mention skirmishes in the vicinity of 
Leucas.”® It is possible that this phase of the battle, as indeed 
the main battle itself, was magnified by Augustus and his propa- 
gandists.°° That Vergil knew of this encounter is perfectly clear 


26 Aen., III, 291 ff. Vergil places the encounter at Buthrotum rather 
than at Dodona (Dionysius, I, 51, 1) and thus avoids a trip inland for 
Aeneas. Cf. Perret, loc. cit. 

27 Dionysius (I, 50, 3) mentions games instituted by Aeneas at 
Zacynthos which continue to exist to his own day. Did these inspire 
Vergil’s reference to the Actia? 

28 Likewise Dio, L, 13, 5. 

29 See also W. W. Tarn, “ The Battle of Actium,” J. R. 8., XXI (1931), 
pp. 173-99, and C. W. Richardson, “ Actium,” J.R.S., XXVII (1937), 
pp. 153-64. 

®°Florus (II, 21, 4) mentions the fact that in anticipation of the 
approaching battle Caesar had surrounded with a fleet the whole Actian 
shore; Leucas, the island and the mountain Leucate, and the entrance 
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from Aen., VIII, 676-7 where the battle of Actium is portrayed 
on the shield of Aeneas and Leucate is described as teeming with 
troops in battle array (instructo Marte fervere).** Thus it is 
clear that Vergil associated Leucas (or at least its southern 
promontory Leucate) and Actium very closely and assumed that 
they were close enough to one another geographically to be rea- 
sonably portrayed in the same scene on Aeneas’ shield. If, as 
seems more than likely, the traditional location of Leucas is 
correct,* it is by no means remote from Actium and the location 
of the city on a lagoon at the northern end of the island, con- 
nected in antiquity to the mainland of Acarnania by a bridge,** 
would certainly aid the notion of a closer proximity than actually 
existed. 

But what of the third stop mentioned by Dionysius, Am- 
bracia? Interestingly enough Servius identifies the parvae urbi 
of line 276 as Ambracia! To be sure the commentary of Servius 
is in its geography at this point more confused than Vergil. 
Leucata is identified as a mountain on a promontory of Epirus, 
i.e. north of the Ambracian gulf and adjacent to Ambracia. 
But is this confusion not the natural consequence of Vergil’s 
compression? Modern commentaries have unanimously rejected 


the possibility that Vergil could have had Ambracia in mind 
and cling to the more logical Actium. But what are Servius’ 
reasons for supposing that Ambracia is meant; and in light of 
Varro’s three consecutive stops (Leucas, Actium, and Ambracia) 
is this supposition so wild? Both Servius (on line 274) and the 
Scholia Danielis (on line 276) point out that Vergil is here 
commemorating the founding of Nicopolis by Augustus after his 


to the Ambracian gulf. It is possible, however, that Vergil has had 
some influence here. 

81 Mackail, on 268-76, failing to note that Leucas did figure in the 
encounter, is puzzled by the mention of Leucate here. 

82 Modern Santa Maura. The city Leucas was located about two miles 
SE of the capital ’Awatixiov. Cf. W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece (London, 1835), III, pp. 10-21; J. Partsch, “ Die Insel Leukas,” 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 1890, Erganzungsband 21, p. 8; Dérpfeld, 
op. cit., pp. 154 ff. and 267 ff. Cf. also note 16 above. 

83 See P. Negris, “ Vestiges Antiques Submergés,” Ath. Mitt., XXIX 
(1904), pp. 354-60, for the remains of a bridge of Roman construction. 
A bridge connecting Leucas (= Nericus) to the mainland is mentioned 
by Strabo; see above. 
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victory at Actium. (This city was located in Epirus on the 
northern promontory which forms the mouth of the Ambracian 
gulf. Actium was located on the southern promontory, opposite, 
in Acarnania.) This sounds most reasonable, for Vergil could 
hardly mention in the legendary past a city which did not come 
into existence until his own time (i.e. Nicopolis), but he could 
pay indirect tribute in this way since the formation of the new 
community was a synoecistic one, drawing its population from 
several adjacent communities,** chiefmost of which was Am- 
bracia. But what is the most convincing point is the fact that the 
Actian games were celebrated not at Actium, but at Nicopolis.* 

We can see then that Vergil here has compressed elements of 
three stops of the Aeneadae (or even four, if we wish to consider 
the games celebrated on the Actian shore as the counterpart of 
those which in the Varronian tradition were instituted at Zacyn- 
thos) into one, i.e. the general vicinity of Actium, and because 
of a very close historical connection of the three, he has assumed 
a closer geographical one. 

III 

The lustramur Iovi of line 279 has from Servius down offered 
difficulty to commentators on Vergil. If this passage is taken 
in isolation, it is perhaps curious that the Trojans behold the 
temple of Apollo from a distance, draw up to it, and proceed to 
perform a lustration to Jove; and especially so if the games 
which this ceremony precedes are meant to anticipate the Actian 
games, reinstituted by Augustus, as we know, in honor of Actian 
Apollo. If excuses must be sought for a ceremonial to Jupiter at 
any point,** those elicited by Connington seem most ample, viz., 
the purification was required by the adventure with the Harpies 


in which Jupiter had figured most prominently and most in- 
auspiciously. He had been called upon by the Aeneadae to share 


84 Strabo, VII, 7, 6 (325). It is possible that even Leucas, the city at 
least, was included in the Nicopolis synoecism: Strabo X, 2, 2 (450) ; 
Anth. Pal., IX, 553. See also Tarn, op. cit., p. 181. 

85 Strabo, VII, 7, 6 (325). For the remains at Nicopolis including the 
stadium in which these games were held see F. Schober, R.-H., XVII, 
s.v. “Nikopolis (2)” and the Greek excavations in IIpaxrixd, 1913 ff. 
and 'Ednuepis, 1913 ff. 

8¢ Cf. Wagner’s Heyne on 279. 
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in the spoils of the slain cattle (222) ; ** he is cited by Celaeno 
as the ultimate source of her dire prophecy (251) ; and we think 
of him as foremost of the nwmina magna invoked by Anchises to 
avert the evil (264) .%8 

In the framework of Book III, on the other hand, and of the 
Aeneid as a whole, the devotional to Jupiter here is quite natural 
and appropriate. The structure of Book III, to be sure, is built 
up around the successive revelations of their destiny to Aeneas 
and his company, and these for the most part are given by Apollo 
and his agents: the shrine at Delos (84 ff.) ; the Penates antici- 
pating the Ortygian oracle (147 ff.); Celaeno (245 ff.), and 
finally Helanus (369 ff.). But Apollo and his agents here 
simply reveal and do not ordain, the latter being specifically the 
province of Jupiter throughout the Aeneid from the opening 
prophecy of Book I. Thus the Penates reveal (171): Dictaea 
negat tibit Iuppiter arva; and Helanus, though a minister of 
Apollo, begins his prophecy (375-6) : sic fata deum rex / sortitur 
volvitque vices. Celaeno expresses the relation of Jupiter and 
Apollo very nicely (251-2) : *° 

quae Phoebo pater omnipotens, mihi Phoebus Apollo 
praedixit, vobis Furiarum ego maxima pando. 


Hence any supplication for the amelioration or the accomplish- 
ment (not merely the revelation) of fate is to Jupiter. So 
Anchises in the face of the dire prophecy of Celaeno invokes the 
numina magna, and the Trojans, having successfully steered 
their way through the hostile kingdom of Laertes, and having 
reached the unhoped for shore,*® logically perform their lustral 
sacrifice in honor of Jupiter.** 

But was such a preliminary appropriate for games which look 


“7 Cf, Servius Danielis on 279. 

*8 Servius’ explanation that a purification was necessary because of 
the impropriety of the sacrifice of a bull to Jupiter (see on 21 and 279; 
ef. Maerobius, Sat., III, 10) seems rather subtle. See also note 21 above. 

°° Cf. C. Bailey, Religion in Vergil (Oxford, 1935), p. 164. 

*° Cf. also lines 282-3. 

‘1 This sacrifice parallels those made in Thrace (20 ff.) and in sight 
of Italy (525 ff.) where all gods and especially Jupiter are called upon. 
Likewise at the sacrifice to Apollo and Neptune at Delos (118-20) 
Jupiter’s name is on the lips of Anchises: modo Iuppiter adsit. Cf. 
Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Lustratio, p. 1428, note 10. 
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forward to the Augustan Aciia? The Actian games were per- 
formed for the first time in 28 B.C.*? (probably on Sept. 2. 
the anniversary of the battle) not only at Nicopolis,** but also 
at Rome.** It was undoubtedly through the Roman counterpart. 
conducted in this first instance at least by Augustus (then Octa- 
vian) himself,*® that Vergil had first-hand knowledge of the 
games. Now this very same year had seen the accomplishment 
at Rome of a censorial lustration, the first which had been per- 
formed since 69, a fact in which Augustus took a good deal of 
pride,**® and we may be certain that the reinstatement of the 
lustrum was propagandized as symbolic of the end of civil strife, 
the situation responsible for its interruption. The piety of the 
Aeneadae, then, in performing a lustration in addition to and 
as a prelude to the sacred games may well be calculated to call 
to mind the similar piety of Augustus, the accomplishment of 
the lustrum and the performance of the games sacred to Actian 
Apollo in 28.4? 

In conclusion we can say that the main difficulties of this 
passage are those concerned with the geography, which, while 
clear in its general outline, is confused in points of detail, owing, 


*2 Augustus’ sixth consulship, with Agrippa. 

43 Strabo, VII, 7, 6 (325); Dio, LI, 1, 1; Suetonius, Awg., 18. 

*4 Dio, LIII, 1, 1 ff. These quinquennial games were copied all over 
the world (Suetonius, Aug., 59). They were produced at Rome in 28 
and though they presumably were repeated in 24, 20, and 16 (Dio, LIV, 
19, 8) they probably did not survive Augustus. See Daremberg-Saglio, 
s.v. Actia; ef. Suetonius, Cal., 23 and Tacitus, Ann., XV, 23. Whether 
these were the same as the quinquennial ludi votivi pro valitudine Cae- 
saris (Mon. Anc.,9; Pliny, N. H., VII, 48, 158) or not is a problem (see 
Mommsen, Res Gest. Div. Aug. [Berlin, 1883], pp. 41 ff.). The Actia 
proper at Nicopolis enjoyed great vogue. As a sacred agon they shared 
honors with the Olympic games and the other festivals of Greece (Strabo, 
loc. cit.) and we hear of calculating by Actiads (Josephus, De Bell. Iud.., 
I, 20, 4). The festival continued through the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
and was revived by Julian (Pan. Lat., X, 9, 1). See also Reisch, R.-B., 
I, s.v. “ Aktia.” 

*5 With his colleague Agrippa (Dio, LIII, 1, 1 ff.). 

46 Mon. Anc., 8 (cf. C.J. L., IX, 422, 61); repeated in 8 B.C. and 
again in 14 A.D. That Augustus himself took the leading part in the 
ceremonies is clear from Suetonius, Aug., 97. 

‘7To the third religious accomplishment of the year, the dedication 
of the temple of Apollo on the Palatine, Vergil pays tribute elsewhere: 
ef. Aen., VI, 69 ff.; VIII, 720 ff. 
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as we have shown, partly to general misconception and partly to 
overcompression of the details of the Aeneas legend. No matter 
what position we assume that Book III occupies in the order of 
composition of the books of the -Aeneid, there is likely to be 
agreement that, as it stands, III most obviously requires revision, 
and that of all the books III betrays most clearly the incomplete 
state of the epic. Such geographical confusions as exist in the 
passage at hand only serve to confirm this point, and, though not 
pointed out by Crump,** lend the strongest support to her 
theory *° that the trip made by Vergil to Greece and Asia, upon 
which he intended to put the finishing touches on the Aeneid,*° 
was especially calculated for a more accurate treatment of the 
wanderings of Aeneas described in Book ITI. 


Rosert B. Luoyp. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


‘“M. Marjorie Crump, The Growth of the Aeneid (Oxford, 1920). 

** Ibid., p. 39. That a rejection and complete rewriting was entailed, 
however, is an overstatement. 

5° Suetonius, Life of Vergil, 35. 


ARISTOTLE, POETICS, 1455 b 7-8, 1456 a 7-9. 


1455 b 7-8: Ore dveiAey 6 Sia Twa airiay Tov Kaborov 
éxei Kai 6 OE Tov 

Aristotle is here advising the playwright to formulate his plot 
first in its most general terms, and then expand it by particular 
episodes. The purpose of this procedure is obviously to allow for 
originality (atrdv cipioxey dei, 1453 b 25), and self-consistency 
(dmws éorat oikeia 7a 1455 b 13) in treatment of the 
standard stories that Aristotle regards as the best source of the 
tragic poet’s material (1453 a 17 ff.) 

Butcher, following Bekker (3rd edition) secludes éAGeiv éxei 
but recognizes as an alternative possibility the seclusion of é&w rov 
xa$orov with Diintzer. Bywater follows Diintzer. Vahlen sug- 
gested transposing and xafdAov; Christ would read ééw rod 
piOov. Gudeman, dismissing other attempts at 
emendation as lacking all probability and simplicity, put ew roi 
xaOorov after éxei, “that the god for some reason commanded 
him to go there is outside the generalisation, and his object in 
going is outside the plot.” Rostagni, in a construction that he 
admits is syntactically harsh, takes é£w zov xadAov in an adjec- 
tival sense, “for some reason or other outside the universal,” 
i.e. “for a particular reason.” 

The god’s particular command, the traveller’s particular 
purpose, are clearly not included in the xa@cdAov; but surely 
whether they are to be included in the pi@os is for each play- 
wright to decide. It will depend on his conception of the hero, 
and his treatment of the basic situation. One playwright may 
choose to use these ingredients; all are not obliged to. The 
piOos of a particular play is after all a particular pi6os, dis- 
playing the inventive powers of the poet. It is not simply identi- 
cal with the general outline of the action of all plays that deal 
with its basic situation. It appears, therefore, that there is a 
better case for striking out rod than rod Kafodov. 
The point at issue here is not the constituents of the plot, but 
its generalisation. Nor is it likely that both phrases should be 
retained ; there seems no adequate justification for distinguishing 
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between the cause of the traveller’s journey and its object by 
associating the one with generalisation, the other with the plot. 

A clear, relevant, and consistent statement may be secured 
with little alteration of the text by reading, with Hermann, 
<cat> tiva airiay, but transposing éxei to follow and 
omitting rov piOov, to read: 7d Ore dveidev 6 exei 
kat Sia tiva aitiav, tov Kal 6 “ that the god 
ordered him to go there, and on what account, are not included 
in the generalised formulation; so too of the object of his 
errand.” It may be supposed that éd@eiv éxet xai, having been 
omitted and supplied in the margin, was copied in the wrong 
place, after xafdAov. The xai at the beginning of the next line 
would then be otiose, and would drop out, producing the reading 
of A° Parisinus 1741. rov piGov may be regarded as an explana- 
tory gloss on é&w rod xafodAov tacked on at the end of the sentence, 
and furnished with the é& that its syntax seemed to demand 
for clarity. This reading has the further advantage of giving 
more point to airiav, “ because of what guilt.” 


1456 a 7-9. 

Although in the Poetics Aristotle, with considerable success, 
attempts to restrict the term pifos to the particular technical 
sense of “ plot,” which he had given it in 1450 a 5, ryv otvOcow 
tov mpayparov, he could not remain unaffected by the common 
usage of the word in the sense of “story.” Naturally enough, 
this sense comes to the fore when the word is used in references 
to the opinions of others. For example, 1451 a 15, MiOos & éoriv 
cis OLovTaL Tepi Eva 7. Here is clearly rather 
“story ” than “ plot,” for Aristotle’s objection is precisely that 
such stories lack a proper overacis tov mpaypdérov. Again, in 
1451 b 23-25, he says, aor’ év ravrws eivar Enrntéov Tov rapade- 
Sopévov ptOwv ods ai tpaywdia So too, in 
1453 a 18, rpadrov pev yap of rods TvxXOvTas pvOous 
Compare also 1453 b 22, rods pév obv rapeAnupevors piOovs dvev 
oik éovw. It is perhaps a consciousness of this residual am- 
biguity of pies rather than a desire for elegant variation that 
impels Aristotle to the frequent use of ovvOecrs or aiaracis tO 
express the constructional sense of “ plot.” 

In 1456 a 7-9, Sixaov tpaywdiav GAAnV Kal Thy adrnv AEyew 


ovdey igus TO Se, dv 7 Kai Avous, Most recent 
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editors have read ovdevi, either with tows as Bywater and Ro- 
stagni, with os as Tyrwhitt, or with fows os as Bonitz and 
Butcher. Gudeman prefers ovdév ‘gov or Tovro is retained 
by most; Tiechmiiller proposed Bursian Mar- 
goliouth does not alter the text. 

The text as commonly received makes sense, and a sense con- 
sistent with Aristotle’s general position; but the question of 
what essentially constitutes identity or difference among plays 
is very abruptly introduced. The abruptness is lessened, though 
it does not entirely disappear, if, as Susemihl suggested and 
Bywater approved, the passage be transferred to 1455 b 33. Nor 
in either position is any other criterion suggested by which one 
might conceivably seek to establish difference or identity, nor 
indeed is it very clear why the point is raised at all. It is hard to 
imagine any other plausible criterion, except that of dealing with 
the same or a different story. Gudeman’s emendation takes this 
possibility into account, but produces a strained and contorted 
expression, and appears to limit the question to tragedies that 
in their development have nothing in common; “in der Be- 
handlung der pépy pifov nichts gemein haben.” 

Subject matter, e.g. “these plays are both about Orestes,” 
or “one play is about Orestes, the other about Alemaeon,” is an 
obvious criterion of identity or difference for inadequately criti- 
cal minds. Explicit recognition and rejection of this possible 
criterion may be simply and directly achieved if we read: od 
pev tows To dé xrdr., “Identity and difference in 
Tragedies does not in fact depend, we may take it, on the story; 
identity depends on having the same complication and dénoue- 
ment.” Aristotle wants to say “is determined not by the story 
but by the plot”; having no word for “ plot ” that cannot also 
mean “ story” he resorts to the essential feature of a plot, wAoxy 
kal 

The best Attic writers use od pév 54 to introduce such a re- 
jection; but Aristotle is not one of the best Attic writers, and 
appears to have substituted for 6) his favorite qualificatory tows 
“presumably.” It may be noted that in the nearby passage. 
1456 a 13, piGos is unmistakably used in the sense of “ story”: 
oiov et tis THs piOov. 


L. A. MacKay. 
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A NOTE ON METHOD IN THE TREATMENT OF 
MAGICAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


A few years ago a well-known Egyptologist, M. Etienne 
Drioton, published along with other “ Notes Diverses,” most of 
them dealing with dynastic material, an interesting amulet with 
a Greek inscription. It belongs to the Egyptian Royal Collec- 
tion. I called attention to the note in a brief addendum to my 
Studies in Magical Amulets? (p. 325), but had not then seen 
M. Drioton’s actual publication; my addendum was based on 
information which I owe to the kindness of M. Henri Seyrig. 

Because of a point of method concerning the inscription, and 
also because the short paragraph in my Addenda could easily 
be overlooked, it seems worth while to return to this amulet, 
even though, so far as the design is concerned, Drioton’s report 
leaves nothing to be desired. The stone is an almost circular 
gray jasper. The obverse represents the young Horus standing 
on the heads of two facing crocodiles. He grasps in his right 
hand a scorpion, in his left a serpent and a gazelle. Drioton 
explains that this design is taken over from the “stelae (or 
cippi) of Horus,” of which the Metternich stele is the best known 
and one of the largest, and he goes on to say that in the latest 
dynastic periods miniature copies of such stelae were made to 
wear on the person as protective amulets; and finally, in Roman 
times, the same or similar designs were engraved on stones of the 
shapes ordinarily employed for Greek and Roman ring-stones 
and pendants. Here, I may add, belongs the haematite pendant 
in the Walters Art Gallery (42.872), which is described in 
Studies in Magical Amulets, p. 294 (No. 251) and illustrated 
on Plate XII; but in some details that piece is less faithful to 
the original models than the one described by Drioton. 

The inscription reads axpiaxpayeta 
tov dard épmerov. Putting the first word aside for 
the moment, we note that the prayer ktpre Bone is of Jewish or 
Christian origin. It is true that xdvpuos is applied to pagan 
divinities, especially Sarapis, and that Boneiv is sometimes used 


' Ann. du service des antig. de VEgypte, XLV (1947), pp. 83-4. 
*Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1950. The reference to 
Drioton’s note given on p. 325 is wrong. 
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to invoke their aid; for example, “HAte BoxyOycov Anuynrpiw in a 
graffito at Abydos,* and two examples of BoxjHe. on pagan amulets 
cited in Studies, p. 180. But I have not seen the combination 
xvpte BonJea with the name of any pagan god, while it is very 
frequently addressed to the God of Israel in the Septuagint.* It 
is safe to say that in this amulet, as in others of the imperial 
period, there is a definite Judaeo-Christian influence. 

The last clause, rov dopoivra ard 
“protect the wearer against every creeping creature,” is of 
special interest because, as Drioton explains, it shows that even 
in the Roman period the purpose for which the stelae of Horus 
were set up in Pharaonic times—namely, to ward off snakes, 
scorpions, and other harmful creatures—was not forgotten by 
lapidaries who borrowed the main design of those monuments 
for minor amulets. 

It is in connection with axpiyaxpayera that I must take excep- 
tion to Drioton’s method. Since the rest of the inscription is 
Greek, he assumes that this first group of syllables, however 
strange in appearance, must also be Greek, though disguised by 
illiterate errors. He would read dpxei paxpav, xjra and translate 
* soyez repoussés au loin, monstres des eaux,” a charm directed 
against crocodiles. The phonetic confusions that are postulated 
in order to obtain that reading can all be attested in the careless 
writing of the papyri—metathesis of p, « for «, dropping of final 
v in paxpav, y for x, « for 7; but to find such an accumulation of 
orthographic faults in so short a space rouses strong suspicion. 
There are, however, other and more serious objections. Accord- 
ing to Liddell-Scott-Jones, dpxeiv does not occur in prose with 
the sense of “keep away,” “ward off,” nor is dpxet the right 
form even if that sense were attested ; and xyra is not possible as 
a plural of xyros. Papyri of the period to which this amulet 
belongs normally have the contract form in -y in the nom. and 
acc. plural of neuters in -os. The open form -ea occurs very 
rarely, and there is no example of simple -a.* 


® Perdrizet and Lefebvre, Les graffites grecs du Memnonion @ Abydos 
(1919), p. 42, No. 221. The Helios of this inscription is Helios- 
Harmakhis, Horus as the rising or the setting sun. I owe this reference 
to E. R. Smothers. 

‘Hatch and Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint, s. v. BonOeiv, and 
related expressions under Bonds. 

5 Mayser, Gram. d. griech. Papyri, I, 2, p. 37, ¢. 
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Certain general observations are more important than these 
strictures upon an unfortunate attempt at interpretation. In 
the first place, while there is much bad Greek in amuletic inscrip- 
tions,® it is not usually found side by side with an intelligible 
and correctly written text such as the greater part of the present 
inscription (for the one itacism ov scarcely counts at this 
period). Further, it is an error in principle to assume that 
everything inscribed in plain Greek letters has a meaning which 
adequate ingenuity can discover. Nothing is more certain than 
that many combinations of letters simulating words in some 
unknown tongue are absolutely meaningless, even though they 
may occur and recur in apparently significant association with 
this or that divinity or with a certain symbol or design. In fact, 
the power imputed to them depends upon their mysterious sound 
and their unintelligible character.’ Thus axpiaxpayera is simply 
a magical word, not meant to be understood. It is true that it 
is not to be found in the magical papyri,* and that circumstance 
might seem to encourage attempts to interpret it as Greek with 
a meaning, however disguised by errors. On the other hand, the 
fact that an apparent vox magica is not found in the known 
magical papyri is by no means decisive against it. Magical 
draé eipnueva are not uncommon; I have called attention to a 
few in Studies, p. 202. A more striking example is Oprwevs, the 
magical name of a god or demon invoked in an important in- 
scription on a pendant from Byblos, which was published by M. 
Dunand.? It may be a secret name for one of the great gods; 
but so far as I know, no instance of it has been reported from 


other sources.. 
+ CAMPBELL BONNER. 


*For example, the garbled text published from a British Museum 
amulet in Hesperia, XX, p. 333, No. 47. 

*The necessity of recognizing the limits of possible knowledge in the 
field of magic was emphasized in Studies in Magical Amulets, p. 195, 
a passage which I am glad to see endorsed by M. P. Nilsson, Harv. 
Theol. Rev., XLIV, p. 61. 

8As I learn through the kindness of Professor Preisendanz, whose 
index to his Papyri Graecae Magicae is unfortunately still unpublished. 

°See Studies in Magical Amulets, p. 183, and for the original publica- 
tion, Dunand, Fouilles de Byblos, I, Pl. 137, No. 1248, and II (text), 
p. 44. 
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Sir Artuur The Dramatic Festivals of Athens. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. xxi + 334; 207 illus. 50s.; 
$10.00. 


This book was from the beginning destined to be a supplement 
and a companion to the Theatre of Dionysus in Athens (1946) by 
the same author. When Pickard-Cambridge fell ill in December 1951 
the book was almost finished and he asked an eminent colleague, 
T. B. L. Webster, to see it through the press. There could not have 
been found a better editor than Webster, the author of Greek Art 
and Literature (1939) and of many papers on later Greek comedy, 
south Italian vases and Attic drama, masks of Greek comedy, masks 
on Gnathia vases, and Pollux’s lists of masks (see p. 211, n. 1); for 
Webster like Pickard-Cambridge combines the interest in the philo- 
logical and archaeological evidence of the history of the theater and 
of religion, which is absolutely necessary if one wants to arrive at 
reliable results. The editor was able, until the death of the author 
on February 7, 1952, to follow indications by the author. Both keep 
to evidence and state this evidence fully, evading “ attractive but 
erroneous theories and the suggestion of connections and deriva- 
tions which cannot be substantiated ” (see Preface, p. viii). In the 
same preface (p. vii) the author pays tribute to the German scholars 
A. Korte, Bulle, Fiechter, H. Schleif, and L. Deubner, whose re- 
search he has used and who died before him. The whole book thus 
is on a high ethical level, and the results are reliable and important. 
Hence it is, as the editor says in his Note, p. v, “. . . a worthy 
memorial of a great scholar.” 

The book is divided into seven chapters: I. The Lesser Festivals; 
II. The Great or City Dionysia; III. The Actors; IV. Costume; 
V. The Chorus; VI. The Audience; VII. The Artists of Dionysus. 
In each chapter the ancient sources are quoted in full and are dis- 
cussed critically and acutely. Figures of pictorial monuments, par- 
ticularly vases, are profusely given, but merely used for illustrating 
and confirming literary sources, not as independent evidence which 
they often are. 

Thus in the first chapter the oldest sanctuary of Dionysus in the 
marshes (Limnais), in which the Anthesteria was celebrated about 
the end of February, is located to the west of the Acropolis near 
the Enneakrounos according to Thucydides, II, 15. The three parts 
of the festival: Pithoigia, Xoes, and Chytroi are also described 
according to the literary references. The choes vases (Figs. 1-5) 
are merely used as illustrations for the children’s part of the festival. 
The author agrees with Dérpfeld in locating the Dionysion in 
Limnais in the marshy ground between the Areopagus, Pnyx, and 
western slopes of the Acropolis, later replaced by the Iobacchion 
(Fig. 9). He rightly denies that dramatic performances took place 
at this festival and that the “ Thespis car” was used; yet he illus- 
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trates this chapter with the black-figured vases of this procession 
which certainly belongs to the great Dionysia (Figs. 6-8). 

The Lenaia, celebrated in Gamelion, the wedding month, in 
January, is rightly explained as the festival of the Lenai, the 
Maenads or bacchanals, women worshipers of Dionysus. For illus- 
trations (Figs. 10-16) he uses mostly the vases collected by Fricken- 
haus, whom he quotes imperfectly (p. 27, note 2. It is Winckel- 
manns-Program No. 72 [Berlin, 1914]). He adds one interesting 
vase by the Eretria painter (Fig. 17), showing the preparation of 
the mask of Dionysus. He does not mention the fact that the women 
were initiated in the mysteries of Dionysus pending their marriage, 
gamos, following the night between the two months of Gamelion 
and Anthesterion) at the time of the dark of the moon (Bieber, 
Hesperia, Suppl. VII, in Honor of Leslie Shear [1949], pp. 31-8). 
There were dramatic, particularly comic, contests at the Lenaion 
festivals. The Lenaion was a precinct with a temple of the Lenaian 
Dionysus. Hesychius and Photius place it in the Agora, where the 
spectators are said to have watched the Dionysiac contests before the 
theater of Dionysus Eleuthereus was built. I believe, however, that 
Dérpfeld and Anti are right when they place it according to the 
actual remains on the slope of the Pnyx, opposite the Dionysion in 
Limnais on the other side of the road leading from the Agora to 
the Acropolis (Fig. 9). 

The Rural Dionysia, taking place in Poseideon, our December, had 
as a central figure the komos, a fertility rite, and beside other 
entertainments jumping or standing on a wineskin. Dramatic per- 
formances came later when, particularly in the fourth century, the 
demand for repetition of successful plays rose, and troupes of actors 
traveled to the different demes. The main sources for this festival 
are inscriptions from Ikaria (from where Thespis is said to have 
brought the drama to Athens), Acharnae, and the Piraeus. An 
interesting monument comes from Aixone (Fig. 18). It is in honor 
of two choregoi and shows a satyr standing before Dionysus, five 
masks, the honorary decree, and the two crowns awarded. Theaters 
were erected in several demes, thus in Munichia of the Piraeus, in 
Thorikos, Rhamnous, and Ikaria (Figs. 19-22). 

The longest chapter (pp. 55-126) is dedicated to the most im- 
portant dramatic festival of Athens, the Great or City Dionysia, 
celebrated in the sanctuary at the south slope of the Acropolis for 
Dionysus Eleuthereus in the month Elaphebolion, end of March and 
beginning of April. The many literary sources are mostly quoted 
in the footnotes, while the inscriptions are gathered with introduc- 
tions and notes in the important Appendix (pp. 103-26). On the 
basis of these sources the festival is given a reliable and complete 
description. Under the control of the archon eponymos the whole 
Hellenic world gathered for a one-week’s celebration. First the 
original advent of Dionysus from Eleutherae was re-enacted on the 
previous day. The statue which stood in the old temple was taken 
to a shrine on the road to Eleutherae, sacrifices were offered, hymns 
sung, and then the epheboi brought it back in a procession to the 
sacred precinct, where it was present at the following performances. 
On the first day a proagon assembled choregoi, poets, actors in the 
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Odeum. On the second day a pompe, shown on the vases (Figs. 6-8), 
which thus belong in this chapter, brought a bull for sacrifice and 
vessels with offerings to Dionysus. There followed political actions, 
like parading of the sons of those fallen in battle for Athens, procla- 
mation of honors conferred upon citizens and strangers, reception 
of ambassadors, and similar business. On the same day the ten 
dithyrambs were sung by the ten tribes, followed by a gay komos. 
On the third to fifth days three tragedies and one satyr play each 
by one of three poets were acted, during the Peloponnesian war 
followed by one comedy each day, while before and after this period 
five comedies were performed on one full day by five poets. The 
last day was given to an assembly in the theater. 

The study of the theatrical records (pp. 69 ff.) has led the author 
to important conclusions which he sums up on p. 73 and more 
extensively on pp. 125f. The main facts which result are in chrono- 
logical order for the City Dionysia: In 534 B.C. contest of tragic 
poets began with Thespis; 486 contest of comic poets began with 
Chionides; 449 contest of tragic actors began; 329 contest of comic 
actors began; 386 first performance of old tragedy; 339 first per- 
formance of old comedy; 341 single satyr play at the beginning of 
the performance; 254 contests of old comedies, tragedies, and satyr 
plays, with a prize for the successful actor in each kind. For the 
Lenaia the main result is that in 442 the contest of comic poets and 
actors began, and in 432 the contest for tragic poets and actors. 

Pickard-Cambridge discusses the duties of the choregoi and chorus- 
trainers (pp. 87-93); the choice of actors (pp. 93-6); the form of 
the contest, the method of selecting the judges, and how they per- 
formed their duty (pp. 96-100), and the performances of old 
tragedies and comedies (pp. 100-3). This part is for a large por- 
tion based on the Attic orators, such as Isocrates, Lysias, and 
Demosthenes. There are no illustrations except the monument of 
the choregos Lysicrates (Fig. 23), rightly so, as those of the theater 
are profusely given in the companion book The Theatre of Dionysus. 

The chapter on Actors (pp. 127-74) deals first with the termin- 
ology of hypokrites, tragodos, komodos, protagonistes, deutera- 
gonistes, and tritagonistes. Then the much discussed problem about 
the number of actors and the distribution of parts is brought to a 
final solution by adhering to the evidence given in Aristotle’s Poetics 
and by an excellent survey of the existing plays (pp. 139 ff.). It 
results indeed that in the earlier dramas of Aeschylus two, in his 
later ones and in Sophocles three actors are sufficient to play all 
parts. The use of the masks, the sleeved robe and the high boots 
covering the whole figure of the actor made it possible to assign 
two or more parts in succession to the same actor, and to divide 
one role between two or more actors. The reviewer may add that 
reading the plays with small groups of students in class has led 
to the same result. Euripides’ needs are somewhat greater for 
supernumerary mute and speaking persons (pp. 144ff.).  Aristo- 
phanes has up to five speaking persons in the Acharnians, and four 
in the Wasps, Lysistrata, and Frogs. The Birds in my opinion also 
needs four to five actors. Menander needs four speaking actors in 
the arbitration scene of the Epitrepontes. The actors’ guilds had 
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later only three tragic or comic actors, but the didaskalos might have 
iilled in as the protagonist. 

For the delivery of the plays the author distinguishes between 
speech, recitative, and song (pp. 153 ff.). His sources for this part 
are later than the classical drama: Aristotle, Xenophon, Lucian, 
Athenaeus, Plutarch, but he also studies the plays for instances of 
the three methods of delivery: spoken, recited, or sung. He assumes 
that it was the flute which accompanied singing and recitative, while 
the lyre was reserved for special odes, melodies, or solos, as when 
Sophocles sang his Thamyras. I believe, however, that the lyre 
was also often used, as testified by the literary contest between 
Aeschylus and Euripides in the Frogs or the satyr-play vase and 
the wall painting from Cyrene (Bieber, History of the Greek and 
Roman Theater, Figs. 20 and 531). Among other instruments used 
the tympana in Kuripides’ Bacchae might have been mentioned. 

For voices and enunciation (pp. 165 ff.) the author rightly deduces 
from his sources that beauty of tone, clearness and correctness of 
enunciation, and adaptability to the personality and mood of the 
different characters represented was more important than a strong 
voice. Everyone who has visited one of the well-preserved ancient 
theaters with their splendid acoustics knows that the spoken word 
as well as song need not be loud to reach the uppermost rows. 

The gesture, often described as statuesque for the Greek theater, 
is rightly described as lively by the author (pp. 169 ff.). He knows 
that rapid movement, kneeling, prostration, and a free play of ges- 
tures was necessary, and it is a fine observation that, in accordance 
with Aristotle, Euripides often indicates the necessary gestures in 
his text. 

For this chapter contemporary vase paintings might have been 
used. The author, however, refers unfortunately only to one Pom- 
peian painting, illustrated in Fig. 24, mentioned on p. 170. Further- 
more, we have here an example of an independent pictorial tradi- 
tion, not an illustration, of Euripides’ Iphigenia in Aulis, which 
does not contain the scene depicted. The use of pictorial monu- 
ments is not up to the use which the author makes of the literary 
sources. 

This is particularly true of Chapter IV on the Costume. Indica- 
tions for costumes being scarce in the plays and references to them 
mostly in late sources like Lucian, Pollux, and the Life of Aeschylus, 
the author makes ample use of archaeological material (Figs. 25- 
208); indeed the greatest number of his illustrations are contained 
in this chapter. He uses this pictorial material with great caution. 
He rightly asserts that terracotta and marble masks differed con- 
siderably from original masks in linen, cork, or wood, and that vase 
paintings based on tragedy rarely reproduce the scenes as acted, 
particularly not on the south Italian vases so often used to illustrate 
Attic tragedy. 

Nevertheless Pickard-Cambridge uses in his long discussion of 
the masks (pp. 177-212) more illustrations than anywhere else (Figs. 
25-161). He begins this part with a discussion of masks of tragedy 
of the elassical period, including the earliest history and the evi- 
cence for the Aeschylean period, followed by monuments and masks 
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for actors and chorus in satyr dramas and evidence of classical texts. 
For the tragic masks of the later periods he takes his archaeological 
evidence particularly from Pompeian wallpaintings. He then dis- 
cusses masks in satyric plays from the same source and the eata- 
logue of Pollux (pp. 184-212). Masks in comedy are discussed for 
Old, Middle, and New Comedy, again followed by the catalogue of 
Pollux with assignments of characters in comedy to particular types. 
The second part of this chapter, Dress and Footwear, is organized 
as dress in tragedy (pp. 212-28), footwear in tragedy (pp. 228-34), 
and dress in comedy, with short remarks on phlyakes and mimes 
(pp. 234-8). 

There are many excellent remarks in this chapter. Thus the vases 
in Boston (Fig. 39), which the reviewer had used to illustrate 
change of dress between the sexes in comedy, are rightly explained 
as choreutai in tragedy dressing for the part of women (p. 182). 
The author emphasizes the fact that masks in the classical period 
were far more individualized than they were in later times, when 
the tendency to standardize typical masks had started (p. 184). He 
similarly stresses the fact that there were no stereotyped conven- 
tions in Old Comedy (pp. 194 ff.). The masks were made to suit 
their characters. Caricatured portraits of the great tragic poets, 
Socrates, and many politicians and generals were frequently used 
in Old Comedy, while such resemblances were avoided in Middle 
and New Comedy (pp. 196-8). The south Italian vases are rightly 
judged as having more often non-dramatiec subjects, for which, how- 
ever, they adopted the highly decorated costumes of tragedy as the 
dress for gods, kings, queens, princes, princesses, priests, and others 
attached to the cult, as for example the flute players (pp. 218 f.). 
Scenes not presented in the theater, although reminiscent of the 
drama, might have been chosen for the vase decorations (pp. 221 ff.). 
He insists that we are “without any satisfactory evidence of the 
appearance of the characters in the plays of Aeschylus, Sophoeles, 
and Euripides, in the fifth century, except in so far as the texts 
themselves give us information” (pp. 223-5). Thus he studies the 
texts of the dramas and draws good conclusions particularly for 
the dress of the chorus, which was in accordance with the characters 
which they represented and which often was oriental, following in 
design the dress of the Persians. There certainly was greater variety 
in the classical period than later. The author makes a clear dis- 
tinction for the form of the kothornos, which was in the classical 
period a soft, simple boot reaching some way up the leg, sometimes 
richly ornamented, in common use especially by women, but also 
associated with Dionysus (Frogs, I, 47; Pausanias, VIII, 31, 4). 
The thick soles do not occur until the late Hellenistic age (pp. 
228 ff.). Thus the celebrated ivory statuette in Paris (Fig. 66) is 
now dated in the second century of our era, and it is to be hoped 
that it will disappear from handbooks and text editions which use it 
to illustrate a Greek actor. The Pompeian wallpaintings also are 
regarded rightly by the author as of the Augustan and the succeed- 
ing periods; thus they can only be used to illustrate productions of 
these periods; Robert’s theory that they can be derived from Athe- 
nian originals of the fifth century is refuted (p. 188). They dis- 
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play later developments of peculiarities which began to show them- 
selves in the second and first centuries B.C. The reviewer believes 
that they reflect the spirit of the dramas by Pacuvius, Accius, and 
Seneca which are indeed later developments of the Greek dramas, 
transposed into the Roman rhetorical-declamatory, baroque style. 

Pickard-Cambridge makes the following good remarks about 
Pollux (p. 193): Pollux “ cannot give much information about the 
earlier periods, in which there may have been less exaggeration 
and more freedom”; and “ The attempt to assign the right masks 
out of Pollux’ lists to each character in the scanty remains of the 
New Comedy, or in Plautus and Terence is a pleasant game and 
may now and then yield results which command some confidence, 
but it requires much guess-work, as well as not infrequently, the 
assumption that the several types admit of considerable deviations 
from the description of them in Pollux” (pp. 210f.). This remark 
is directed against the attempts of Robert, Masken der neueren 
attischen Komédie (1911), of the reviewer, article “ Masken” in 
R.-E. (1930), and of the editor (his papers listed p. 211, n. 1; see 
also bibliography, p. 322). Yet the author merrily joins in the 
game (pp. 190-3, 202-12), trying to list only the more probable of 
these identifications. He, indeed, trusts texts much more than monu- 
ments. He says of the illustrations to comedy (p. 203): they give 
“a true general idea of the range and character of comic actor’s 
masks and illustrate roughly the catalogue given by Pollux.” The 
reviewer in the meantime has realized that Pollux cannot explain 
many earlier works, and for the Menander relief (Fig. 93) in her 
paper for the Festschrift Andreas Rumpf (1952, pp. 14ff., Pl. V) 
she has tried to explain the masks not from Pollux but from the 
Samia of Menander. The author, on the other hand, even uses the 
description of the facial appearance of characters in the text of 
Plautus and Terence as being translated from Greek New Comedy 
plays (p. 199). 

Pickard-Cambridge is a master in the interpretation of literary 
and epigraphical texts. He is, however, not familiar enough with 
the archaeological material which he uses so profusely in this chap- 
ter. I suspect that he has studied few of the originals which he 
uses for illustrations, and he does not consider them as independent 
sources. He uses the pictures from other books and many photo- 
graphs given to him by the British Museum, by Beazley, and the 
editor. Many datings, interpretations, and quotations are wrong or 
deficient. I add a list of some of these which might be corrected or 
improved in a new edition. 

1. Dating: Figs. 34-35. Actor on a Gnathia Krater. Rumpf’s 
date in the late fourth century is correct against the dating by Bulle 
of the early fourth, accepted by the author. 

Figs. 49-51, p. 185. All three terracotta statuettes are Hel- 
lenistic, not only the first one. 

Fig. 64. Melpomene. The original of the statue including the 
mask is early Hellenistic, not Roman. 

Fig. 67. Marble mask, Athens, is much later than Fig. 58 with 
which it is compared (p. 187). 

There are many statuettes of Old Comedy used for illustrating 
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Middle and New Comedy, thus Figs. 83, 102-3, 108-11, 121-3, 130-3, 
139, 143. It is evident that these figures put into series to which 
they do not belong cannot, despite being so numerous, give a clear 
picture of the Attic drama. The miscellaneous group, p. 210, Figs. 
158-61, makes no sense. The bronze Fig. 161 from the Agora ought 
to go with the comic aciors, not with groups of masks. It may even 
be a messenger in tragedy on account of the high boots (kothornoi). 

2. Interpretation: Fig. 24. The wallpainting with the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia is not based on Euripides but on a pictorial tradition. 
It is not in agreement with Euripides, and it is not an exact copy 
of a classical or Hellenistic painting, but a Roman pasticcio. It 
therefore cannot contribute to our knowledge of a presentation of 
Euripides’ Iphigenia in Aulis (p. 170). 

Fig. 28. The Pronomos vase has been interpreted by Buschor as 
Laomedon, Heracles, Hesione as heroes, not tragic actors, and a 
satyr chorus surrounding Dionysus, and this is accepted by Pickard- 
Cambridge (p. 180, n. 1). The reviewer thinks that real actors 
holding masks are represented. It seems to her impossible to have a 
satyr chorus surrounding actors of tragedy. 

Figs. 30-1. The two Attic vases with satyrs in an artificial loin 
cloth are certainly scenes from a satyr-play, for the satyrs would 
otherwise be nude. 

Fig. 57. Monument of Numitorius. Odysseus does not lead away 
the young Astyanax from his mother (p. 186), but stretches out his 
hand in vain, as Andromache pushes the child to the other side. 
The two smaller figures represent the retinue of the wife of Hector. 

Fig. 83. This terracotta seems to represent a slave who has been 
boxed on the ear. 

Fig. 97. Painting of Comedy, Naples. The group consists not of 
two women but of a pair of lovers. See Simon, Comicae Tabellae, 
pp. 2 ff., quoted on p. 202, n. 5. 

Fig. 110 is certainly the statuette of a soldier as testified by the 
large scabbard and the small shield, not just a traveler (p. 204). 

Fig. 114. ‘The youth probably played a cithara, not a tympanon. 

Fig. 126 is not a slave but a father, wrapped in a large himation. 

Fig, 129 is not advancing, but running. 

Fig. 149. The young woman could not be the lektike, that is the 
chatterbox described as with scattered gray hair. The peplos is 
not worn in the Hellenistic period, to which the statuette belongs, 
except by very young girls. Thus it is a young courtesan. 

Fig. 158. Alosaic, in Rome, has the same masks as the wall- 
paintings: Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman Theater, Fig. 
288, and should be interpreted the same way. 

Fig. 157 cannot be the lampadion, as her hair does not stand up 
like the flame of a torch. A good example of this type is in Bieber, 
History, Fig. 287. 

Misintervreted also is the costume on Italian vases. In none of 
the vases related to the theater is there a shorter garment over the 
long robe (syrma) falling just above the knee (p. 212), except in 
such vases as Figs. 166-74, which have nothing whatsoever to do 
with drama and ought to have been left out. The discussion does not 
even include the Medea on the Talos vase in Fig. 172, the only figure 
which may be related to the theater. 
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Figs. 178-80, 182-92 are also useless for a study of dramatic 
festivals. 

Thus these wrong interpretations and unrelated pictures add to 
the unelearness of the story of the development which the author 
tries to base on the archaeological monuments. 

3. Quotations of more recent books are sometimes lacking, and 
their study might have prevented some of the misinterpretations. 
Complete information on sources sometimes is also lacking, which 
might indicate that the author knew about some book or paper 
quoted but had not used it. I suspect this for my own History of 
the Greek and Roman Theater (1939), while my German Denk indler 
zum Theaterwesen (1920)—I am honored to say—is used very much. 
My paper “ Wiederholungen einer Satyrspielvase in Athen und 
Rom” in Ath. Mitt., XXXVI (1911), pp. 269-77, Pl. 13, is quoted 
for Figs. 30-1 as if written by Brommer (p. 180, n. 3). The re- 
viewer’s article “Stole,” in #.-H., might have been quoted for p. 
214, n. 3. Lippold, Vatican Katalog, III, pp. 21 ff., Sala delle Muse 
No. 499, Pl. 4, would have cleared up the date of the Melpomene 
Fig. 64. Ludwig Curtius, Die Wandgemdlde Pompejis, pp. 290 ff., 
Pl. V, offers the interpretation and lowered evaluation of the paint- 
ing with the sacrifice of Iphigenia (Fig. 24). Fig. 162 is in Bonn, 
Akademisches Kunstmuseum. The comedy relief in Naples (Fig. 
94) is in my Denkmdler, p. 157 (not 137), No. 130, Pl. LXXXIX. 
The bronze from Dodona, Fig. 102, could be illustrated better from 
a photograph (Bieber, History, Fig. 109). The list of illustrations, 
pp. XV-XXI, does not indicate the sources. 

Another correction which seems necessary to me is the translation 
of Suidas, s.v. Aeschylus (p. 177). The masks are not described 
as “coloured and terrifying,’ but as powerful and painted, Sewa xai 
ypuipac. Keypiopeva. ... The masks of Phrynichus were simply 
colored, white for women, dark for men, as in contemporary vases, 
while those of Aeschylus were more realistically painted, similar to 
the blond hero of the fragment in Wirzburg (Fig. 34) and the 
masks on the Pronomos vase (Fig. 28). The kothornos is called 
thick instead of high on p. 189. 

The chapter closes with some pithy remarks on phlyakes and 
mimes. The phlyakes are described as more hideous than the Attic 
comie actors, and performing on a low temporary stage (pp. 235 f.). 
For the mimes such pictures on vases as Perseus and dwarfs per- 
forming grotesque dances on a low platform are rightly quoted 
(pp. 237 f.; Beazley, J. H.S., IX [1939], pp. 10f., Fig. 30; pp. 
23 f., Fig. 60; LXV [1945], Pl. V). The reviewer suspects that 
these mime dancers did not wear the masks in the form of full 
heads, but small masks covering only the face. Some of the vases 
published as phlyakes may represent mimes, such as Bieber, History, 
394; cf. also Dorothy Burr Thompson, A.J. A., LIV (1950), 
pp. 283 f. 

Chapter V, The Chorus, is divided into: A. Character, Function 
und Movement of the Chorus; B. Dancing in Drama; and C. Musie 
in Drama. Each part is fully documented from the plays and from 
later sources for tragedy, comedy, and satyr play. The dithyramb 
is lert out, as the author has dealt with it fully in his Dithyramb, 
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Tragedy and Comedy (1927). A good picture is given of the dif- 
ferent entrances of the chorus in 3 files and 5 ranks in tragedy and 
in 4 files and 6 ranks in comedy, and the many variations displayed 
by the modes of entries and movements. In comedy there is still 
more variety and freedom, great liveliness during the play, and 
vigorous dancing in the exit. The author warns (p. 251) “ the 
modern literature on the subject of the methods of delivery in Greek 
drama is as immense as the evidence is slight and inconclusive.” The 
dancing of the Greeks he characterizes (pp. 251 f.) as “ mimetic or 
expressive, especially in its employment of rhythmical gestures and 
motions,” and (p. 257) members of the chorus “ went through suit- 
able motions and gestures, not only while themselves singing the 
choral odes, but also as they followed the action of the play and 
reacted to the speech and behaviour of the actors.” These are im- 
portant observations to be remembered when one wants to visualize 
a Greek production. For the music Pickard-Cambridge follows the 
summary of the subject by J. F. Mountford, “Greek Music in the 
Papyri and Inscriptions,” in New Chapters in Greek Literature, II 
(1929), pp. 146-83, and the same author’s article, “ Music,” in the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary. 

Chapter VI, The Audience, gives a vivid picture of the spec- 
tators who filled the approximately 14,000 seats of the theater. In 
front were the priests, with the priest of Dionysus Eleuthereus in 
the central seat; also the archons, generals, orphaned sons of those 
who had fallen in battle; public benefactors, and ambassadors of 
foreign states. Other reserved seats were for the city council, 
epheboi, and women, the latter probably in the uppermost seats. 
These may have been seated in the central wedge-shaped block, while 
the ten tribes had the five blocks each to the left and right of the 
center assigned to them. The outermost blocks may have been re- 
served for foreigners and late comers. Not the single seats, but 
the sections were assigned by tickets or tokens (symbols) of bronze 
(Fig. 205) or lead, while ivory or bone (Fig. 206) was used prob- 
ably only in the Roman period and for the guests on the proedrie. 
The bronze tokens have on one side letters of the alphabet indi- 
cating a particular block, and on the other the head of Athena 
or of a lion. These may also have been used for political assem- 
blies. The lead tokens have often tragic or comie masks, but also 
satyr masks, the inscription NIKE, and one (Fig. 206, No. 7) has 
the name of the tribe Erechtheid, indicating that it was given out to 
the members of this tribe. Plays given or their authors are named 
on some tickets, thus “ The Theophoroumene of Menander” (Fig. 
206, No. 4) and “ Aeschylus” (Fig. 206, No. 10). The latter was 
found in the odeum of Pericles and gives the section number XII-IB, 
proving a performance of Aeschylus for a bilingual publie in the 
Roman period. The intricate design of an entrance on this ticket 
still awaits explanation. The audience followed the plays with 
intense interest, according to the literary sources. They showed 
their approval with noisy applause, their disapproval with excited 
hissing. They possessed a good knowledge of the legends, the tradi- 
tional subjects of tragedy. They were absorbed seriously and intel- 
ligently in the noblest tragedies, and yet enjoyed the witty, humorous, 
and often gross comedies as well. 
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Chapter VII, The Artists of Dionysus. The author says in the 
Preface: ‘“ My excuse for the last chapter is the want of any brief 
and satisfactory treatment known to me in English writings of a 
very interesting subject.” Indeed, he has in his note 1 on p. 286 
only references to German, Latin, and French books and papers. He 
might have quoted my short, although unsatisfactory discussion in 
Chapter VII of the History of the Greek and Roman Theater, “ The 
Evolution of the Art of Acting,” pp. 155-66. At the end of the note 
the author repeats: “The small attention given to this subject by 
English scholars is the excuse for the present chapter.” This chap- 
ter might have followed Chapter III on the actors, being relevant 
to the history of the actors during the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods. Pickard-Cambridge gives an excellent and concise survey 
of the history of the guilds of the Dionysiae artists from the third 
century B.C. to the third century of this era, beginning with such 
sources as Demosthenes and Aristotle, but mostly based on inscrip- 
tions. The important ones from Teos are reproduced in the Ap- 
pendix (pp. 315-19); others are quoted in the text, such as the 
Ptolemaic decree in honor of Lysimachus (p. 290), with a long list 
of the members of the guild, including two comie poets from the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus (283-247 B.C.). 

The only illustration for this chapter is the theater of Pergamon 
(Fig. 207), to which, however, no reference is made in the text. 
Pictures and statuettes of Hellenistic actors like Figs. 34, 43-4, 46, 
49-52 might have been inserted in this chapter or at least have been 
referred to. 

The Bibliography, pp. 320-6, is divided into twenty sections by 
double spacing, but the sections are not given any titles. Some are 
clear, like references to painting (p. 321); masks (p. 322); metri- 
cal forms (p. 323); actors (p. 324); dance and musie (ibid.) ; 
epigraphy (pp. 325f.). Others are puzzling to the reviewer. Why 
is her History of the Greek and Roman Theater listed in the second 
section with Wieseler, Theatergebéude und Denkmiler des Biihnen- 
wesens and with such specialized works as Bulle, Untersuchungen an 
griechischen Theaters, while her German Denkmiiler zum Theater- 
wesen im Altertum is listed with Baumeister, Denkmdler des klas- 
sischen Altertums, and Robert’s Archdologische Hermeneutik (sec- 
tion 8)? It belongs with Wieseler, whose out-of-date work it was 
to replace. The arrangement inside the sections is neither alpha- 
betical nor chronological. For example, in section 7 Reich, Der 
Mimus (1903, misprinted 1923) follows Wiist’s article, “ phlyakes ” 
in R.-E., 1941. Here, as in other cases, one has the impression that 
the editor out of reverence for the venerable author did not dare to 
change the manuscript, even if he found it not quite finished. See 
his remark in his Note, p. v: “I have not availed myself of his 
generous suggestion that I should introduce notes or an appendix 
where I differed from him... .” 

The scholarly and informative book is, despite some objections on 
the archaeological side, a great contribution to the history of ancient 
drama and civilization. 

MArGARETE BIEBER. 
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P. J. Enx. Plauti Truculentus cum prolegomenis, notis criticis, 
commentario exegetico. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoii, 1953. Two 
vols., pp. 116 + 230. 34 Dutch fil. (about $9.00). 


The Truculentus, which (along with the Pseudolus) delighted 
Plautus in his old age, is unique among the playwright’s comedies. 
The usual motives of trickery and recognition are present but are 
clearly secondary to the dramatist’s main purpose—the satirie de- 
lineation of unattractive and unsympathetic characters. The play 
portrays the life of a courtesan and her treatment of three foolish 
rivals for her favor. Condemned by many modern writers as sordid 
and immoral, the comedy has been praised highly by others; e.g., 
Harsh considers it “one of the most remarkable pieces of stark 
realism in classical drama.” * 

All Plautine scholars will be most grateful to Professor P. J. Enk 
for his excellent new edition of this interesting comedy, based upon 
a new collation of MSS BCD and a thorough examination of all 
earlier work on the play. The edition appears in two beautifully 
printed volumes and is written in fluent Latin. The dedication is 
to the memory of Wallace Martin Lindsay who in 1932 wrote to 
Enk: “No; 1 won’t edit Truculentus. Too old (75, almost). But 
I hope you will edit it yourself. It is one of Plautus’ cleverest 
plays” (Pars Prior, p. 6). The work under review thus marks 
the fulfilment of a long ambition and is doubly welcome, both 
because the text is in so corrupt a state and because there has been 
no commentary of this comedy since that by Ussing (1886), now 
sadly antiquated. 

In spite of the enormous quantity of scholarly work published on 
Plautus during the past half-century, there have been few large 
editions of individual plays with critical apparatus and commentary. 
Enk’s Truculentus is the fifth such edition, the others, being, in 
order of publication, Lindsay’s Captivi (1900), Marx’s Rudens 
(1928), Enk’s Mercator (1932), and Duckworth’s Hpidicus (1940). 
Kink’s edition of the Truculentus inevitably invites comparison with 
his two-volume Mercator, published twenty-one years earlier and also 
written in Latin. In each edition, Pars Prior contains Praefatio, 
Prolegomena, Text, and Critical Apparatus; Pars Altera, Commen- 
tary and Index. New features in the Truculentus include three 
pages of facsimiles (Truc. 501 ff.) at the end of Pars Prior and a 
seven-page Bibliography in Pars Altera between the Commentary 
and the Index. The Schema Metrorum which appeared at the end 
of Mercator Pars Prior has been omitted; perhaps it is hardly 
necessary, since the meters of the Truculentus are listed and dis- 
cussed in the Commentary, but it would still be a convenience to 
have them assembled in one place. The topics discussed in the 
Prolegomena of each edition are similar: the Greek original, analysis 
of the plot, act divisions, number of actors, an estimate of the 
comedy, and the problem of date. A lengthy section in the Mercator 
(pp. 7-21) on the dream of Demipho has been replaced by three 


1P. W. Harsh, A Handbook of Classical Drama (Stanford, 1944), 
p. 373. 
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new sections: “Num Truculentus fabulu mutila ad nos pervenerit, 
quaeritur ” (pp. 17-19), “De Truculenti textu constituendo” (pp. 
30-9), and “ De Plauto sui imitatore” (pp. 39-41). 

The corrupt state of the text poses difficult problems for the 
editor of the Truculentus. Ernout says: “ Aprés la Vidularia, dont 
nous ne possédons que de maigres fragments, le Truculentus est de 
toutes les comédies de Plaute celle qui nous est parvenue dans le 
plus mauvais état.” The procedure of past editors has varied 
greatly. Goetz and Schoell in their Teubner text of 1896 made no 
attempt to heal the text, but marked as corrupt more than 160 
verses, about one-sixth of the entire play. The other extreme was 
reached by Schoell in his critical edition of 1881; he indicated a few 
lacunae but emended the text so thoroughly that only one verse 
(181) was marked corrupt. Other editors have taken a midway 
position: Leo lists 32 verses as corrupt, Lindsay 36, but Ernout 
in his recent edition (1940) is more conservative, marking more 
than 80 verses corrupt. Enk has reverted to the method of Schoell 
in an effort to produce a far more readable text; ef. his words in 
Pars Prior, p. 33: “Ego in mea editione litteras traditas quam 
maxime secutus sive eorum auxilio qui ante me Plauto operam 
dederunt sive meis coniecturis vulnera multa et gravia sanare sum 
conatus.” No text of the Truculentus, with the exception of Schoell’s, 
indicates so few corrupt verses. I have noted only three (20, 21, 
and 18la). Enk’s use of italics and brackets in the text is a con- 
stant reminder to the reader that the faulty MSS readings have 
been emended, and the apparatus gives the many conjectures adopted 
from earlier scholars (Buecheler, Spengel, Brix, Kiessling, Leo, 
Lindsay, and others) as well as the many proposals made by Enk 
himself, 

Enk’s own conjectures in the Truculentus are far more numerous 
than in his earlier Mercator.’ They include fateor quid de urbe (5), 
traueho (10), pollicitandum (30), deletion of tibi (266), aedis hasce 
(406), quaestum aequom est esse quemque callidum (416), deletion 
of tu mihi (535), <sic> partem Herculaneam (562), insertion of 
uobis before iam (584), abero (629), fortass’ te (680), mi huc omnia 
(710), As. aperiam rem. Di. quid iam (743), tonstricem illius (772), 
deletion of wis (927), dic tu. <Strab. ne id quidem si quid> supererit 
(941), captas dictis (942), Pilippeumst (952), si quis quid ob 
amorem (966). Occasionally suggestions appear in the apparatus 
but are not read in the text, e. g., amemur (324) and procacia (757). 

The five verses beginning with 939 illustrate well Enk’s success 
in making a most corrupt passage readable. All five verses are 
marked corrupt in both Goetz-Schoell and Ernout, all but 943 in 
Lindsay, and all but 939 and 941 in Leo. Schoell in 1881 had 
emended to read the following: 


* A. Ernout, Plautus, Tome VII (Paris, 1940), p. 92. 

*In his review of the Mercator (C.J., XXIX [1933-34], pp. 705 ff.), 
H. V. Canter wrongly implied that Enk himself had proposed new 
readings in only two verses (17, 927); cf. also Mere. 129, 319-20. 
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STRATOPHANES 


Par pari respéndet.—uerum nine saltem, hune saltim si amas, 
D4 tu mihi de tuis deliciis meim quicquid pausillulum. 940 


PHRONESIUM 
Quid id amabost quéd dem, dic? 
STRABAX 


Tu, si superfit, 6s—feri! 
STRATOPHANES 


Caémpans icit lingua: caue ui cénsulam istic, nihili homo. 


STRABAX 
Caue faxis: uolnis tibi icam, quoi sunt dentis férrei. 
Enk’s text, which seems definitely preferable, is as follows: 


STRAT. par pari respondet, uerum nune saltem, <et> si <istune> 
amas, 
dan tu mihi de tuis deliciis [sum] quicquid <est> pauxillulum? 940 
PR. quid id, amabo, est quod dem, dic tu.<STRAB. ne id 
quidem, si quid> supererit. 
STRAT. cap<t>as dic<t>is, <at ego> amori ui consultem istic, 
mz homo. 
STRAB. caue faxit uolnus tibi<hic>iam quoi sunt dentes 
ferrei.* 


In the case of most emendations Enk in his commentary discusses 
alternate suggestions and justifies his readings. In some instances 
he quotes conjectures which have been made to him in personal 
letters, e.g., O. Skutsch on 743 (stultu’s cui res iam periere) and 
757 (verbal|latque audacia), W. B. Sedgwick on 940f.: STRAT. 
dan tu mihi de tuis deliciis <rellicut> pauxillulum? /PH. quid td, 
amabo, est, quod dem? STRAT. swm<o> quicquid huic tum supererit. 

In general, Enk’s conjectures follow the readings of the MSS 
more closely than did those of Schoell and perhaps have healed the 
text as much as is humanly possible. In 966 his reading si <quis> quid 
ob amorem makes excellent sense but as a correction of the corrupt 
Romabo si quid in BCD seems inferior to the suggestions of 
Buecheler (rem bonam si quis) and Ernout (rem, amabo, siquis). 
Enk himself implies in his note on the verse that he has little faith 
in this particular proposal. 

The commentary on the Truculentus is somewhat fuller than was 
that on the Mercator.’ This is not surprising in view of the numer- 


*Leo, Goetz-Schoell, Lindsay, and Ernout agree in assigning 939-40 
to Stratophanes, 941-3 to Phronesium. [Ussing gives the first half of 
929 (= 939) to Phronesium, the second half of 931 (—941) to Strabax 
along with the next two verses.] Enk says in his Apparatus to 941: 
“Personas in v. 941, 942, 943 distr. Enk.” This must be an oversight, 
for, as may be seen above, the distribution of the speakers is the same 
as in Schoell’s edition. 

5216 pages on the 968 verses of the Truculentus, as compared with 
212 pages on the 1026 verses of the Mercator. 
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ous discussions of textual problems. Many notes deal with syntax, 
orthography,’ and meter. Enk disagrees with Lindsay and Ernout’ 
on the scansion of many passages; cf. especially his analysis of the 
meters of 95-101, 224-7, 597-8, 620-1. The commentary gives many 
passages from Greek literature (Euripides, Greek comedy, Alciphron, 
Lucian, the Palatine Anthology) and is particularly rich in parallels 
from other plays of Plautus and from later Latin poets; e.g., see 
on fazo (118), quid (257), tango (276), itane (292), quid vis? 
(675), numquid vis? (883). Quotations from the writings of Plautine 
scholars are numerous. One important item missing from the notes 
on 262-6, 680, and 686 (and from the Bibliography) is the article by 
E. W. Fay entitled “ The Stratulax Scenes in Plautus’ Truculentus,” ° 
and the note on nenia (213) might have included a reference to 
Heller’s article in 7.A.PA., LXXIV (1943), pp. 215-68 (cf. pp. 
228, 258 f.). 

Enk has numerous notes on colloquial Latin and gives many 
delightful translations (in English) of typical Plautine phrases. 
‘here are, however, surprisingly few comments on matters of staging 
and dramatic technique. Although Enk quotes Prescott (on 209 ff., 
758 ff.), Kurrelmeyer (on 514), and Harsh (on 308), much more 
might have been added on these topics. But it is ungracious to 
criticize the editor for what he did not wish to do. Professor Enk 
has produced a very valuable and much needed edition of an ex- 
tremely difficult comedy, and for this he deserves the thanks of all 
classical scholars. 


Grorce E. DuckwortH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


K. M. BuarKLock. The Male Characters of Euripides. A Study in 
Realism. Wellington, New Zealand University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xvi + 267. 35s. 


A well-known ancient tradition considered Euripides a confirmed 
misogynist, and comic gossip, beginning with Aristophanes, was not 
slow to find, or invent reasons to account for this alleged fact. 
Modern criticism, however, depending solely on the material in the 
extant tragedies, has tended to reverse this judgment; fifty years 
ago Gilbert Murray observed that “ the significant fact is that Euri- 

°Enk spells Pronesium, Astapium, Diniarcus, ete. throughout the 
text, but retains the more usual spelling in Prolegomena and Com- 
mentary; cf. Pars Prior, p. 35. 

* Ernout in his Conspectus Metrorum lists many verses as incerti; 
this is the natural result of the many passages which he considers 
corrupt. 

*This appeared in A Memorial Volume to Shakespeare and Harvey, 
ed. by A. C. Judson, J. T. Patterson, J. F. Royster (University of Texas 
Bulletin [Austin, Texas, 1917]), pp. 155-78. I wrote in C. P., XXXIII 
(1938), p. 274, n. 32: “This article is likely to escape the notice of 
many classical scholars, as it is listed neither in the Bibliotheca philo- 
logica classica, Marouzeau’s Dix années de bibliographie classique, nor 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht iiber Plautus 1912-1920 (192, 1922, 1 ff.).” 
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pides refuses to idealize any man and does idealize woman.” Pro- 
fessor Blaiklock, Professor of Classics in the Aukland University 
College of New Zealand, has developed this thesis with considerable 
penetration and thoroughness in the book under review here, with 
the result that we no longer have Euripides “the misogynist ” but 
Euripides “the misandrist ”’! 

The subtitle of the work gives the author’s basic premise and 
starting point: in an introductory chapter he argues that Euripides 
was an uncompromising realist, realism being here defined (p. x) 
as “that element in art which aims at conveying a truthful expres- 
sion of actuality as it appears to the normal observer.” Rejecting 
both Archaism (Aristophanes’ return to the traditions of Marathon) 
and Futurism (Plato’s withdrawal to an ideal society of the future), 
the realist Euripides “stood firm and faced facts.” Since these 
“facts ” included the social and political situation around him, his 
art became subject to a political interpretation and readily passes 
into something close to satire. Dr. Blaiklock also argues that our 
contemporary world is strangely akin to the end of the fifth century 
B.C.; Euripides is thus more fascinating and significant—as well 
as more widely appreciated—than ever before. The author’s final 
assumption in this chapter is that Euripides’ main interest was in 
character, and not in plot; to this generalization only the Iphigenia 
in Tauris is admitted as an exception. 

Since the author believes that Euripides’ realism appears at its 
sharpest in his treatment of his male characters, the eleven chapters 
that follow undertake to discuss all the major male characters in 
every tragedy (the Rhesus being excluded as dubious); the work 
therefore merits consideration as a full-seale study of Euripides as a 
dramatist. It must suffice to indicate here some of the author’s chief 
points, with a few mild dissents on the part of the present reviewer. 

A leading principle in Blaiklock’s treatment of the tragedies is 
the thesis that in any typical play of Euripides the surest method of 
eriticism is to seek the facts of his environment. Accordingly, 
Admetus is to be interpreted as the typical Athenian husband, self- 
centered and blinded by the conventions of the Periclean male 
society: “. .. it is easy for us to imagine him as stepping straight 
from life in Periclean Athens, the only son, we might imagine, in a 
family of Athenian sisters, and presented early with a hand-picked 
specimen of the adoring and docile Athenian wife.” Jason, as well 
as Theseus in the Hippolytus, belongs to the same type, and Blaiklock 
suggests that there must be some significance in the fact that the 
three earliest extant plays of Euripides touch on the problems of 
married life. While the suggestion is interesting, surely the author 
goes too far in his assertion that the Medea was in part inspired by 
a reaction against the Periclean law restricting citizenship: “ There 
must have been many a household (in Athens) where some war- 
bride from Thrace or Egypt remembered in Attica distant snows or 
sands.” Here are contemporary analogies to fifth-century Athens 
with a vengeance! At any rate, no evidence is offered to support 
the statement, and it seems most unlikely that any Athenians who 
got back from Egypt bothered to bring any war-brides with them. 
Hippolytus and Ion are also treated as recognizable Athenian types: 
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Hippolytus as a sexually maladjusted athlete (“ athletes, the psy- 
chologists assert, are poor lovers”) with a strong leaning toward 
asceticism and mysticism; Euripides shows what the cruel world 
can do to such a character. Ion may reflect a typical, high-minded 
Athenian youth, religious and at first happily devoted to Apollo, 
who in the end loses his faith in the god of Delphi and is spiritually 
eut adrift. Menelaus and Agamemnon, great heroes of the saga, 
exhibit Euripides’ judgment on the great captains of the day. Not 
only is Menelaus damned as a Spartan, but in all five plays in 
which he appears he is consistently presented as uxorious and weak, 
being completely dominated by his wife. Agamemnon is “ con- 
temptible and weak ”; incapable of the true strength of self-sacrifice, 
he is consumed by personal ambition and afraid of the army he 
professes to lead. ‘Euripides had seen such men lead armies.” 
(The reference is presumably to Nicias, among others.) One more 
chapter of considerable interest may be mentioned: Heracles, in 
the Hercules Furens, is treated as an epileptic, with many carefully 
chosen parallels drawn from modern medical descriptions of epilepsy 
and its effects on its victims, to suggest that Euripides is giving a 
report of careful observation of actual epileptic cases which he 
might have seen. Blaiklock points out that mental illness tends to 
increase in times of stress, and he feels certain that it was an increas- 
ing problem, and hence of interest to Euripides, in Athens at the 
end of the fifth century. Incidentally, in this chapter, as in many 
others, Blaiklock has been strongly influenced by Verrall, whose 
hints and suggestions he develops, but with more moderation and 
commonsense. 

This brief sampling (and it is, I believe, fairly representative) 
will give a sufficient idea of Blaiklock’s methods and conclusions. A 
few minor matters of detail may be questioned. Blaiklock’s chapter 
on Admetus, and especially his unqualified admiration for Alcestis’ 
nobility, might have been somewhat altered if he had read the excel- 
lent and witty analysis of Alcestis by D. F. V. Van Lennep in his 
recent edition (Leiden, 1949). In his treatment of the Hippolytus 
(in general, one of his best chapters), Blaiklock becomes involved 
in the question why Theseus, after invoking Poseidon’s curse on 
his son, tamely ends with a sentence of banishment. Blaiklock sug- 
gests that Theseus, on recovering from his initial passion, has now 
taken vengeance into his own hands; “ It is clear (writes the author) 
that Theseus did not expect Poseidon to fulfill his promise.” But a 
careful reading of the text fails to make this clear and it seems 
better to see in this passage a typically Euripidean treatment of his 
mythical material. The terrible punishment which falls on Hip- 
polytus only apparently depends on our accepting the magie wishes 
and indulgent deities of the legend; in case we reject these mythical 
conveniences, Euripides will remind us that Hippolytus is ruined 
nonetheless: there awaits him the living death, the slow dry-rot of 
exile, Such a rationalistic, paradoxical attitude toward his mytho- 
logical material is quite characteristic of Euripides. 

In his treatment of Menelaus, Blaiklock deals at length with the 
Helena. Loath to believe in the theory that the play is merely a 
drama of escape, a romantic adventure like the Iphigenia in Tauris, 
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he inclines to the view that it is an attack on war, with the addi- 
tional aim of damaging in Menelaus’ vulnerable person the captains 
of great hosts. In support of this interpretation, the author finds 
evidence that Menelaus is portrayed as “ insincere, as well as weak,” 
pitiably preoccupied with his tragic change of fortune, filled with 
self-pity, selfish, and (as always) uxorious; in short, “ the character 
of Menelaus is deliberately debased, or playfully burlesqued.” With 
this opinion, compare the views of A. Y. Campbell, in his recent 
edition of the same play (Liverpool, 1950): “. . . The famous 
Menelaus himself ...a man battered, embittered, bold, blunt, 
Byronic; decisive and caustic. We feel his character from the first, 
and he never loses it. Like a Byronie hero, he can shed a tear; he 
has sensibility. He is well, if simply drawn, and he was, I cannot 
doubt, intended to excite admiration” (p. 158). If two such acute 
critics as Blaiklock and Campbell can reach such diametrically 
opposed conclusions on the same character, this reviewer can only 
feel confirmed in his own opinion (which is shared by many) that 
the Helena is a simple play of romantic adventure with hardly a 
trace of concern for character-drawing: Menelaus says and does 
what the plot requires of him; his dramatic emphasis on his plan 
to kill himself and Helen too, rather than allow the barbarian to 
marry her (a point on which Blaiklock lays heavy stress), has noth- 
ing to do with character; the scene merely heightens the feeling of 
imminent peril and desperate straits. 

The treatment of Pentheus (“ The Natural Man ’’) in the Bacchae 
is somewhat puzzling, and perhaps inconsistent. Feeling that both 
Grube and Kitto are a trifle hard on Pentheus, Blaiklock asserts that 
he is intended for sympathy, “so obvious was his blindness.” His 
apologia for Pentheus leads Blaiklock to compare the action of 
the Roman Senate (“a body noted for its judicial attitude”) con- 
cerning the Bacchanals, and he concludes that Euripides “is pre- 
senting us with a portrait of a man who saw the dangers which 
he himself saw in the Bacchie cult, and which a Roman Senate 
confirmed two centuries after his death” (p. 217). It is, perhaps, 
only a slight inconsistenev to assert on the next page (218) that 
Euripides “ is writing no propaganda piece for or against the cult ”; 
and it might be idle to object that intelligent Greeks would not be 
so impressed as is Blaiklock with the judicial attitude and impar- 
tiality of the Roman Senate of the second century B.C. The real 
objection to this treatment of Pentheus is the fact that Euripides 
has clearly chosen to characterize Pentheus as a typical stage-tyrant; 
he is hasty, eager to believe the worst on the most flimsy evidence, 
harsh and even brutal toward the weak and helpless, and always 
prone to resort to physical force to settle the most delicate problems. 
These points are convincingly brought out in E. R. Dodds’ edition 
of the play (Oxford, 1944), which curiously enough Blaiklock does 
not seem to know; nor does he cite in either his bibliography or dis- 
cussion Winnington-Ingram’s recent thorough analysis of the play. 

In conclusion, it hardly need be added that Blaiklock is an enthusi- 
astie and almost uncritical admirer of Euripides, a fact which leads 
him to such sweeping judgments as these: the Medea “has its place 
among the best of all extant Greek tragedies”; the Hercules Furens 
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is “ one of Euripides’ greatest plays”; the Orestes (one of the purest 
melodramas extant) is a play “ which has some of the tragic power 
of Macbeth.” Further, where critics have found flaws in Euripides’ 
technique and dramatic structure, Blaiklock will have none of these 
aspersions: “It is more profitable to seek the author’s meaning.” 
No doubt; but this does not mean that we should allow ourselves, 
or students, to lull our critical faculties to sleep and fail to dis- 
tinguish a well-constructed drama from (say) a patch-work of 
pageantry like the Phoenissae. Yet the attentive reader of this 
book will gain the impression that Euripides wrote nothing but 
supreme masterpieces of dramatic art. 

But these are minor flaws and debatable points in an otherwise 
excellent study, written in a lively, readable style. The present 
reviewer recommends the work highly to students of Euripides; if 
this is a fair sample of classical scholarship and dramatic criticism 
in New Zealand, we can only beg to hear more from our colleagues 
Down Under. 


T. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


EK. A. Lowe. Codices Latini Antiquiores. A palaeographical guide 
to Latin manuscripts prior to the ninth century. Part V. 
France: Paris. Pp. viii +63; 52 pls. Part VI. France: 
Abbeville-Valenciennes. Pp. xxx + 48; 40 pls. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1950, 1953. £5 each. 


Our standard work on early Latin manuscripts has reached the 
half-way mark. The present two volumes, with a total of over 300 
items, cover the early manuscripts in the libraries of France. Many 
of these books originated in or near the places where they are 
found at present; others had been there since the early Middle Ages. 
Volume V is devoted to the libraries of Paris, Volume VI to those 
of the provinces. Paris, with 187 items, of which 176 fall on the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, is ahead of all other cities so far presented. 

It is perhaps disappointing to the classical scholar that in this 
wealth of ancient manuscripts there are so few texts of the classics. 
Only three classical MSS are outstanding: the Puteanus of Livy, 
the Orléans fragments of Sallust’s Histories, and the Salmasianus of 
the Latin Anthology. Besides, there are fragments of Virgil (Stras- 
bourg, Pap. lat. 2, in rustie capitals, saec. IV), of Symphosius (in 
b-type), of Pliny the Elder, of Asper’s Quaestiones Vergilianae, a 
palimpsest fragment of a panegyricus, and some technical works. 
Most of these MSS were probably imported from Italy. It is only 
in the France of Charlemagne that the classies were grafted onto 
the Christian stock. 

Among the finest and most important books are some biblical 
MSS: the Lyons Old Latin Heptateuch; the bilingual Psalter, 
Coislinianus 186; Codex Claromontanus of St. Paul; the Ashburn- 
ham Pentateuch; Codex Epternacensis; a bible written for Theodulf 
of Orléans (Par. lat. 9380); the five volumes of the Maurdramnus 
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Bible at Amiens; finally, three famous early Carolingian gospel 
books: the Godescale Gospels, Abbeville 4, and Arsenal 599. The 
Liturgica include the Lectionary of Luxeuil, the Sacramentary of 
Gellone, the Bobbio Missal, and the Calendar and Martyrology of 
St. Willibrord. In the Patristic section we find some early uncial 
MSS of saec. V and VI, and the Prudentius in rustic capitals, ca. 527 
(a Mavortius codex); but only few of these MSS (Par. lat. 152, 
Hilarius in Psalmos, saec. V/2, Par. lat. 10592, Cyprian, saee. V-VI, 
some early Lugdunenses) seem to be of (South) French origin; 
the home of the others is Italy. 

These are just some items picked at random. The rest (including 
a number of Latin papyri in Paris and Strasbourg) is equally 
interesting, at least from the palaeographer’s point of view. These 
two volumes give a representative cross-section of Merovingian and 
earliest Carolingian writing in all its variety: cursive and cursive 
minuscule (inter alia, the Avitus papyrus), the types known as 
Luxeuil, az, b, Corbie ab, eN, N-uncial, Maurdramnus minuscule, 
and various types of pre-Caroline and early Caroline minuscule 
(including early Turonensis) ; also interesting is the great number 
of uncial MSS written in France during the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies. Of individual scriptoria we meet, in particular, Lyons, 
Autun, Luxeuil, Fleury, Corbie, Saint-Amand, Saint-Denis, Tours. 

Dated MSS are rare, but we find such important landmarks as 
the Prudentius (Par. lat. 8084) of ca. 527; the uncial Canons, 
Toulouse 364, of 666/7; Pseudo-Fredegar (Par. lat. 10910) of 
a. 715; the Calendarium Willibrordi (ante 728); the Epinal Jerome 
of 744/5; the Gundohinus Gospels (Autun 3), a. 754; a collection 
of Grammatica written at Montecassino between 779 and 797—one 
of the earliest specimens of Beneventana (Par. lat. 7530); the 
Maurdramnus Bible, ante 781; and the Godescale Gospels of 781-3 
(Par. Nouv. Acq. lat. 1203). 

This vast and fascinating material comes to life in the excellent 
plates, but also, and perhaps even more strikingly, in Professor 
Lowe’s concise and lucid descriptions. Every page bears the mark 
of consummate mastership, in the acute observation and ingenious 
combination of details, and especially in the cautious weighing of 
arguments for dating and localising. 

Fundamental is the introduction of Volume VI—a comprehensive 
critical survey of Merovingian scripts and writing centres. It will 
long remain the classical treatise on this perplexing chapter of Latin 
palaeography. As the mature fruit of a lifelong study, we are given 
here a vivid picture of the crucial phase in the history of the Latin 
script which preludes the creation of Caroline minuscule—the hand 
in which so many Latin authors were to be transmitted, the script 
use Professor Lowe’s own words) we print and read and write 
today. 

In the great centres of Roman civilisation, at Autun and above 
all at Lyons, the Roman tradition lingers on; there we find, beside 
ancient Italian MSS, ereditable local productions. In the North 
and East, a number of scriptoria experiment, each in its way, with 
the evolution of a workable minuscule out of cursive. Foreign 
influences play their part: Visigothie in the South, Irish at Luxeuil, 
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Anglo-Saxon at Corbie. Tours does not come to the foreground 
before 800, but soon afterwards takes the lead. 

One detail of this picture stands out from the rest as new: Lowe’s 
vindication of the so-called Luxeuil minuscule for Luxeuil. So far, 
the only authentic Luxeuil MS had been the uncial Augustine of 
669, Pierpont Morgan MS 334. It remained for Lowe to discover 
that the characteristic display script of this codex recurs in the 
whole series of MSS written in “ Luxeuil” script or assignable to 
Luxeuil on other, e. g., artistic, grounds.» A whole group of minu- 
scule, uncial, and half-uncial MSS ean now be attributed to Luxeuil, 
which is thus established as the earliest medieval French writing 
centre of distinct individuality. A new milestone has been set up 
in palaeographical studies. 

Important is the demonstration (accompanied by an instructive 
extra plate) that our earliest specimen of Caroline minuscule, the 
script of the Maurdramnus Bible, was developed out of Corbie half- 
uncial under Maurdramnus’ predecessor Leutchar. The proof is 
contained in MS Berlin Theol. Lat. Fol. 354; one of its scribes, 
when pressed for space, so “ lightens” his half-uncial as to produce 
a hand that is only one step removed from the “ Maurdramnus ” 
type. This observation sheds new light on the early history of 
Caroline minuscule—a movement which we understand more and 
more clearly as a number of parallel and eventually convergent 
efforts made independently in various centres of the Frankish 
Empire. 

Very useful are the complete up-to-date lists of MSS in the 
several “ types ”; Luxeuil minuscule and Corbie ab-script are leading 
with 30 and 35 items respectively. 

As in previous volumes, special attention is given to small groups 
of stylistically related MSS. There are, e.g., six MSS, two uncial, 
four half-uncial, of saee. VII-VIII in., written probably in some 
centre of Kastern France (C.L. A. 522, 541, 547, 634, 670, and a 
codex Gothanus). The identity of style in the two different scripts 
is indeed striking; the recurrence of a peculiarly shaped x, with the 
cross-stroke bending inward, is corroborative evidence. A foreign 
“cell” in the Frankish area was Echternach. The Bibliothéque 
Nationale contains at least eight MSS for which Echternach origin 
is more or less certain; only the Codex Epternacensis was probably 
imported from Northumbria. Another interesting group is con- 
stituted by seven MSS (see V, 682), best represented by the Paris 
Kugippius and the Epinal Jerome, which show Merovingian script, 
as it were, in the melting pot. Turonian origin is certain for some 
of the MSS, and probable for others. 

The bibliography, though not pretending to be exhaustive, is very 
full, and will prove a boon to the student. 

Incidentally, the reader of these volumes is taught a lesson on 
the subject “Books and their fates”—from the palimpsesting of 
Sallust at Fleury and the ninth century annotations of Florus to the 
thefts and forgeries of Libri and the destruction of the libraries of 


1 For a full statement of the case, see Lowe’s paper, “The Script of 
Luxeuil: a Title Vindicated ” in Revue Bénédictine, 1953, nos. 1-2—a 
model of palaeographical demonstration. 
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Strasbourg in 1870 and of Chartres and Metz during the recent war. 
It is then a relief to turn back to the Preface of Volume V, where 
Lowe recalls the origins of his enterprise, and to read his charming 
tribute to Paris, this “city friendly to ideas,” where his idea of 
Codices Latini Antiquiores first took shape. 

Second only to Professor Lowe, our thanks are due to the Claren- 
don Press. The high standard of printing that has been consistently 
maintained in these volumes, which make such heavy demands on 
the printer’s skill, is a delight, all too rare nowadays, to the reader’s 
eye. Vivant sequentes! 

Lupwic Breuer. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Cuiype Parr. The Theodosian Code and Novels and the Sirmondian 
Constitutions. A Translation with Commentary, Glossary, and 
Bibliography. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1952. Pp. 
xxvi + 643. $20.00. (The Corpus of Roman Law [Corpus 
Juris Romani], I.) 


On March 26, 429, Theodosius II addressed to the Senate of Con- 
stantinople a decree ordering that a collection be made of all con- 
stitutions (enactments of the emperors) from Constantine on, pat- 
terned after the codes of Gregorius and Hermogenianus; that is, the 
original laws should be preserved in all their essentials, even includ- 
ing inconsistencies and contradictions. It was planned that, on the 
completion of this work, another code should be drawn up, using 
the earlier ones and also all the other available legal literature to 
produce a single document which should present. the whole body 
of law free from error and ambiguity. This vision of a compilation 
which should include everything, which has more than once deluded 
the hopes of men, was never undertaken by Theodosius. The first 
part of the plan, however, was accomplished. 

On December 25, 438 at a meeting of the Senate of Rome the 
first copy of the Theodosian Code was presented, and arrangements 
made for its dissemination. However much the courts of the time 
may have regretted that they had only the collection in which incon- 
sistencies were preserved, the historian of law has reason to be 
immensely grateful (though somewhat surprised) that the emperor 
showed what would now be considered so sound a scholarly instinct 
as to leave us the original documents substantially in their original 
form. (A fertile field for controversy, to be sure, was left in the 
provision that superfluous words might be omitted. It is always 
possible to imagine that what would have seemed important to the 
modern scholar appeared as mere superfluity to Theodosius’ editors. 
Uncertain light on the practice of those editors is shed by the 
so-called Sirmondian Constitutions, ten of which preserve a jonger 
form of material also found in the Code.) 

The importance of laws emanating from the emperors themselves 
is obvious for the understanding of late Roman history, but the 
reader is likely to be taken aback at first to find how large a propor- 
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tion of the book is taken up with matter of very limited importance 
aud how seldom he comes across ’ statement of a fundamental 
legal principle. The Roman law .se the Common law, is built up 
of individual cases, not determined by philosophical foresight. Gen- 
eral principles emerge, therefore, by the comparison of cases but 
there is no short cut—no simple a: uncement of “ what the law is.” 
To compensate for this inconvenience there is not only the great 
flexibility of the law itself but the great advantage for the student 
of being able to observe its changes in response to changing condi- 
tions. To be sure, the evidence is disjointed and sporadie and there 
are many topics about which we should be glad to know a great 
deal and about which the laws are silent. Yet there are many cases 
where the Code gives us a large view of what would otherwise be 
obscure or in total darkness. Most of all a thoughtful reading 
gives one an understanding of the basic, continuing, and insoiuble 
problems: how to pay for the cost of empire without ruining the 
citizen and how to keep the empire safe without extinguishing the 
citizen’s liberty. One comes to realize that the allies are the emperor 
and his subjects; the enemy is officialdom, an enemy indispensable 
to the allies and less terrible a foe than chaos but a foe terrible 
enough in all conscience. The long list of denunciations of untrust- 
worthy officiais does not, of course, show that all officials or a 
majority of them were untrustworthy, but it does show how easy 
it was for ministers high and low to thwart justice, and how little 
able the sovereign was to maintain contact with his subjects through 
the administrative screen by which he was necessarily surrounded. 
Though the material is a series of details, they combine to form a 
picture whose large elements of tragedy make one of the most arrest- 
ing characteristics of the late Roman empire as an episode in human 
history. 

With the admirable purpose of putting this large and difficult 
work at the disposal of a group of scholars wider than its present 
readers, Professor Pharr has undertaken and completed the Hereu- 
lean task of translating into English the Code, the Sirmondian Con- 
stitutions, and the “ Novels” from Theodosius to Anthemius—that is 
the laws issued after the publication of the Code. The most common 
objection to translation has no pertinence here. In spite of the inclu- 
sion of a fair amount of pious rhetoric it may be said that the law of 
this period has no literary virtues and an English version, therefore, 
cannot do violence to anything of value. On the other hand, readers 
of classical Latin are likely to find the language extremely difficult 
and it must be a very accomplished Latinist who would not welcome 
the help that Professor Pharr offers him. As for those who never 
were Latinists or are so no longer, this book gives them their first 
chance to find out what late Roman law is like. It would, therefore, 
be gratifying to be able to feel that the Code is now accessible 
to all who are interested. Unfortunately that must be seriously 
qualified. 

In such a work it is inevitable that there should be difference of 
opinion about the meaning of certain passages and to search for 
them would be merely captious. But though the translator has no 
stylistic perils to fear, he has the special problems of a technical 
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vocabulary which often has no English equivalents. The difficulties 
produced are of different degrees and different solutions are em- 
ployed including notes and a valuable glossary. These are likely to 
be satisfactory in proportion to one’s familiarity with law and 
Roman history but they cannot be said to make all the rough places 
plain and I keep coming across passages where I can understand 
the translation only by reference to the text. This is a work that 
would be ideally suited to the system of Latin and English on oppo- 
site pages. (And if one is contemplating ideals, how much easier it 
would be to use the book if it were octavo instead of folio!) Help- 
ful the translation certainly is and not least to those who are pur- 
suing particular interests and who, like most of us, read English 
faster than they do Latin. But the text must be there to refer to 
on critical points, and then what of the student who cannot read 
the text at all? 

The only way to make the translation independent would have 
been to provide it with a commentary that should discuss and settle 
the moot questions. What such a commentary would have looked 
like may be seen in the six tomes of Gothofredus, not every word of 
which is indispensable, to be sure, but most of which is still of great 
value. Such an enlargement of his task was, of course, out of the 
question for Pharr, but the reader might as well be warned that 
there will be a regrettable number of cases where, having diligently 
compared the translation with the original, he still will not know 
what the passage means. Someone looking for a life work that will 
cause a small but ardent posterity to bless him could do worse than 
translate Gothofredus’ commentary. 

Doubtless for sound reasons of economy there has been no attempt 
to reproduce the tables in the prolegomena of Mommsen’s edition: 
the emperors who issued constitutions, the persons to whom they 
were addressed, their chronological order, and their place of origin. 
A glance at them will show how invaluable they are to those in- 
terested in history or governmental structure. If the reader of the 
translation wants to know about Valentinian I, for instance, he must 
go through and make out his own list of pertinent constitutions. 
Perhaps that will do him good, but it takes time. The introduction 
by Mr. C. Dickerman Williams and the translator’s outline of Roman 
history form an interesting approach to the subject for the non- 
specialist, while the glossary, the bibliography, and the index are 
no mere parades of learning but carefully calculated aids to the 
reader’s enlightenment. If all these do not suffice to make the subject 
easy or its treatment complete that is the result of its nature and 
due to no lack of industry of Professor Pharr. 


ALFRED R. BELLINGER. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Le Le Tibre fleuve de Rome dans l’antiquité. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. Pp. vii +367; 10 figs.; 
34 pls. (Publications de VInstitut d’Art et d’Archéologie de 
VUniversité de Paris, I.) 

Jot Le Gaut. Recherches sur le culte du Tibre. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1953. Pp. 124; 15 pls. (Publications 
de VInstitut d’Art et d’Archéologie de VUniversité de Paris, I1.) 


Ancient writers were interested in the Tiber only as a casually 
prominent feature of the Roman landscape. They took the river 
and all its works much for granted. Modern students have by and 
large accepted their point of view. Their attention has turned 
Tiberward only as the river has been required to explain some point 
in the history, topography, or religion of the city. Yet alone of 
the great cities of the ancient Mediterranean Rome in its maturity 
was truly a river town. The Tiber was its differentia, its dominant 
physical and spiritual feature. It was the vital artery of supply 
and communications, the indispensable interior waterway, source of 
nourishment and purification, cause of delight and disaster. Rome 
in its youth, as it grew to overshadow its rivals in Latium, in Italy, 
and in the Mediterranean basin, grew in partnership with its river. 

In the two volumes under review J. Le Gall has courageously 
attempted to study the nature and history of this intimate relation- 
ship between Rome and its river from the standpoint of the river. 
“Thése principale” and “ Thése supplementaire” examine two 
aspects of the central problem: the Tiber considered as a material 
factor in the history of Rome and envisaged as an immaterial force 
in the minds and emotions of the Roman people. The first is a 
study in historical geography, the second in the history of religion. 

Le Gall has had the advice and encouragement of his master, 
Jérdme Carcopino, and the advantage of two sojourns in Rome. 
He has re-examined with a critical eye and, where possible, at first 
hand the chief primary sources of information on his subject—the 
passing references of ancient authors, the material remains of 
bridges, quays, and embankments, the objects dredged from the 
Tiber bed, the epigraphical and archaeological record of officials, 
collegia and individuals directly concerned with the river and its 
traffic—and has drawn into his net many others of less obvious 
cogeney. These sources are scant at best and rarely unambiguous. 
Most of them are well rubbed and not likely to generate new light by 
further friction. Le Gall has not spared his efforts to tap others. 
He has put to use for the first time the “ Verbali di consegna” of 
the Museo delle Terme, sole and barren record of the thousands of 
objects found in the construction of the Tiber embankments during 
the last quarter of the last century. He has made a searching re- 
vision of the inscriptions of the Curatores Riparum et Alvei Tiberis, 
which brings their roster up to date and gives us a lucid account of 
the history and functions of that institution. He has essayed to 
bring the terminology and the representation of river craft together 
in a reasonable and consistent manner, assigning likenesses to the 
lintres, scaphae, lenunculi, and naves caudicarit of the written record 
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and names to the nondescript vessels of the pictured. He has called 
upon the modern disciplines of hydrography and urban geography 
to provide terms of comparison and classification for the ancient 
river and the ancient town. 

On this basis he sketches in a bold design. The Tiber figures as 
the least Mediterranean of Mediterranean streams, rolling an unfail- 
ingly abundant and navigable flood from the Nar to the sea, Rome 
as bridgehead citadel at an important crossroads, lowest bridgehead 
on the river, head of navigation, point of break-of-bulk. Their 
analogues are the great Atlantic rivers of northern Europe with 
their bridgehead and head-of-navigation cities—Bordeaux, London, 
Antwerp, Hamburg. Like them, as its needs expanded and its 
shipping grew more diversified, Rome spawned its river-mouth port, 
its lighter and barge services, its naval arsenals, its docks and 
ferries. The whole intricate mechanism of cooperation between river 
and metropolis in its maritime, regional, and local aspects came to be 
adjusted to Rome’s imperial position and requirements. It could not 
survive the loss of empire. Causes independent of the Tiber left 
it unchanged, abandoned by the complex growth it had fostered. 
Meanwhile the men whose lives were so long and so closely bound 
up with the river revered its inexpressible power. This deep-rooted 
reverence resisted anthropomorphism and dramatization. Father 
Tiber remained a faceless, mythless numen, potent to heal and to 
purge by the direct action of his waters, receiving offerings directly 
into himself. His iconography is late and perfunctory. His eult 
was always one of primitive dynamism. 

In the detail of this design Le Gall’s work with the scattered finds 
from the engineering operations of the last century and the boundary 
stones of the Curatores sometimes brings its reward. It serves to 
dispel the mirage of Lanciani’s Augustan canalization of the Roman 
reaches of the Tiber and to demonstrate the gradual and partial 
process of the embanking during the late Republic and Empire. It 
shows, with interesting results for the history of the Pomerium, how 
Rome’s waterway, like the highways radiating from its gates, was 
for considerable stretches lined with cemeteries. Analysis of the 
ex-votos collected from the bed of the river seems to prove the 
connection of at least some of them with the cult of the Tiber and 
possibly to localize some of its centers. 

More often the design accommodates the old perplexities unre- 
solved. Their ventilation fails either to produce persuasive new 
solutions or to lend new conviction to old. This is due in some 
measure to the knottiness of the problems themselves, insoluble in 
the absence of fresh evidence or fresh insight, in greater measure 
to defect of knowledge or imagination. 

The author’s working bibliography, far from exhaustive in itself, 
is essentially that of 1938/1939, when he was beginning his studies 
in Rome. It is very summarily adjourned up only to 1950. He 
appears not to be conversant with much of the recent work which 
touches his subject. Thus, e.g., his terms of classification in urban 
geography seem to be those of Aurosseau. The basic French work 
of P. Lavedan, published in 1936, goes unacknowledged. He is 
unable to avail himself of Cozzo’s Luogo primitivo di Roma (1935) 
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for his investigations of the conditions of primitive river traffic. 
His efforts to classify and date construction are often embarrassed 
by his failure to use Marion Blake rather than Tenney Frank. His 
observations about the later phases of Ostia are made in ignorance 
of Becatti’s fundamental work. This weakness is particularly glar- 
ing in his extremely schematic treatment of the prehistory of the 
Tiber, the site of Rome and the Sublician bridge. Little of the 
abundant recent writing on this subject is utilized. Even the pro- 
voeative syntheses of Altheim and Pareti receive no consideration, 
while the crucial study of Louise Adams Holland (7. A. P. A., LXXX 
[1949] ) is passed over in silence. 

On the other hand, we find, for example, the old and capital 
enigma of the location of the Navalia approached with reassuring 
empiricism. Their function is trenchantly defined. An attempt is 
made to estimate their minimum extent on the analogy of the Athe- 
nian ship-sheds. A promising beginning, yet Le Gall concludes 
lamely by situating the Navalia, solely on an extremely dubious 
interpretation of the vague literary evidence, precisely where they 
cannot possibly have been, between Ponte Sisto and the Tiber Island, 
having chosen to disregard both the long southwestern side of the 
Campus Martius and the jetty of Tor di Nona, whose claims have 
been recently and cogently reasserted by Cressedi (Rend. Pont., 
XXV-XXVI [1949-1951]). We are similarly deceived, after a good 
deal of pointed comment on the actual process of towing, in the 
treatment of the venerable puzzle of the Tiber tow-paths. The 
author’s deployment is merely a feint. In the same way, the asso- 
ciation with the cult of the Tiber of all the votive objects found in 
its bed gains only grudging assent, largely because the weighing of 
the other obvious possibilities has been scamped. 

These are perhaps the blemishes incidental to the all-embracing 
“these.” “Nous avions pris un grand bateau,” remarked Stendhal, 
“parce que le cours du Tibre dans Rome passe pour étre d’une 
navigation dangereuse.” If Le Gall’s boat occasionally goes aground, 
his navigation has explored new channels, improved some old ones, 
and opened some unsuspected perspectives. 


FraNK E. Brown. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Frieprich Kart DOrNer. Bericht iiber eine Reise in Bithynien. 
Wien, R. M. Rohrer, 1952. Pp. 75. (Oest. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.- 
hist. Klasse, Denkschriften, 75, 1 Abh.) 


This publication contains a full account of the results of Dr. 
Dorner’s visit to the Bithynian cities of Prusias ad Hypium (Uskiibii) 
and Bithynium-Claudiopolis (Bolu) during a journey in northern 
Turkey in 1948, a Vorbericht of which appeared in the Anzeiger of 
the Vienna Academy in 1949. The author had previously published 
an account of a visit to western Bithynia (in 1939) in his Inschriften 
Denkmdler aus Bithynien = Istanbuler Forschungen, XIV 

1941). 
The text of the inscriptions from Prusias is preceded by Einlei- 
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tende Bemerkungen containing an interesting but brief account of 
the site and ruins of the city near the northern end of the plain of 
Diizce, as well as descriptions of various places in the neighbour- 
hood. For all details the reader is referred to the author’s article 
on Prusias ad Hypium (as yet unpublished) in the Realencyclopddie 
d. Class. Altertumswissenschaft. 

In connection with the site of Prusias Dérner refers also to his 
article in Studies presented to D. M. Robinson (I, pp. 374f.), in 
which, following a suggestion of A. D. Mordtmann in Ath. Mitt., XII 
(1887), p. 181, he shows that the station on the great road leading 
from Nicomedeia through Bithynia to Paphlagonia and the East, 
which appears on the Tabula Peutingeriana as Dusepro Solympum 
and has usually been emended to Dusae pros Olympum (and placed 
at Bey Koy), should, on the basis of the form Druso Prosipeo in the 
Cosmographia of the Anonymus Ravennas, be changed to Prusias 
pros Hypium. The road, accordingly, led across the northern end of 
the plain of Diizce. 

A somewhat similar introduction precedes the inscriptions from 
Bithynium-Claudiopolis. In his discussion of the site of the city 
Dorner points out that the location of the acropolis in the fertile 
plain of Salona indicates that the place must have been settled long 
before the time of the Bithynian kings, one of whom (Ziaélas, accord- 
ing to Eduard Meyer; Nicomedes I, according to A. H. M. Jones) 
has been supposed to have founded it as a military colony. This 
introduction also contains an interesting account of the ancient re- 
mains in the villages in the neighbourhood of Bolu, which the author 
examined during his visit to the city. In one of these he found 
what seemed to be the ruins of a sanctuary of the Great Mother. 

Of the 43 inscriptions (including one Latin and ten Christian) 
from Prusias, all, except a very few (chiefly fragments) whose date 
is undeterminable, can be definitely assigned to the Roman period. In 
one of them (no. 10) the statement that L. Aurelius Diogenianus 
Kallikles, agonothete of the Augusteia Seouereia pentaeteric con- 
tests, “often escorted the most great and divine emperors and their 
sacred armies” refers, like J. G. R.R., III, 60, 62, and 1421, to the 
passage of Severus and Caracalla on their return-journey after the 
defeat of Pescannius Niger at Issus and again during their expedi- 
tions against the Parthians. 

The series of inscriptions in which prominent citizens of Prusias 
were honoured by the phylarchs of the twelve city-tribes (mostly 
republished in J. G. R. R., III but, unfortunately, without the names 
of the tribes or the phylarchs) has been increased by the addition of 
no. 4, in honour of M. Domitius Candidus. The names of the tribes 
appear as in the other inscriptions of this kind and in the regular 
order except that the place for the fifth tribe (Phaustiniane) and 
one of its phylarchs has been left vacant. 

Also of especial interest are nos. 5 (Vorbericht, pp. 233 f.), 18 and 
19 (Vorbericht, pp. 234f.). The first of these records honours con- 
ferred by two city-tribes on a man who had held important local 
offices and bore the titles of tropheus (because of his gifts of grain, 
wine, oil, and money to the citizens) and basileus. It was pointed 
out by L. Rober€ (Hellenica, VIII [1950], pp. 76f.) that Cierus 
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(the earlier city on the site of Prusias) belonged for a time to 
Heracleia Pontica, a colony of Megara, where the basileus was an 
important official. 

In no. 18 the father of the woman who erected the monument 
appears as Bithyniarch and Pontarch and neokoros of Demeter, and 
his wife as archiereia and also neokoros of the goddess. If the 
wife was archiereia of the province and not of a local cult, parallels 
may be found in a few cases in the province of Asia, where the title 
of archiereia was borne by the wife of an Asiarch (e.g. I.G. R. B., 
IV, 1233 and J.0.4.I., VII, Bol. 42). The combination in the 
present inscription raises the question whether the Bithyniarch was 
the archiereus of the province. It may be, however, that the man in 
question was, in fact, archiereus but that the honorary title of 
Bithyniarch was used as giving greater distinction. 

In no. 19 the editor found a parallel for the expression é& ivcou- 
o.tiovos, used in connection with the grant of the equus publicus, in 
eq(ues) R(omanus) ex inquisitione allectus in Gsell, Inser. Lat. de 
V Algérie, I, 2145. It may perhaps be regarded as referring to the 
investigation to which an applicant for the equus publicus was sub- 
jected (see Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, III, p. 491). 

The 96 inscriptions (including eight Christian and one Jewish 
frora Bithynium and the vicinity are all, as far as they can be dated, 
from Roman times. A few very ornamental letters on a fragment 
of an architrave (no. 73 = Vorbericht, p. 227) have been restored 
as the name and filiation of Hadrian. If the restoration is correct, 
the building was presumably dedicated to or by Hadrian during one 
of his journeys in Asia Minor. The general belief, moreover, that 
Bithynium was the native city of Antinous, Hadrian’s favourite, is 
strengthened by the discovery of a votive-offering to the “ New God 
Antinous ” (no. 78 = Vorbericht, p. 227). 

Other inscriptions mention local gods hitherto unknown—dZeus 
Kaouatrenos, to whom dedications were made by several agonothetes 
(no. 74), and Zeus Eienkimos and Apollo, to whom a votive altar 
was erected by the villagers of Balia . .. (no. 75). 

The inscriptions from the vicinity of Bolu include two milestones 
erected, respectively, under Decius (no. 85 = Vorbericht, p. 229) 
and Diocletian (no. 86). The former is inscribed a Bithynio 
Hadriana ad Fines ’; it is evidently from the road, already men- 
tioned, which led from the coast of Bithynia to Paphlagonia and 
the East. In capitalizing Fines the editor assumed that this was 
the name of a frontier-station as in Itin. Burdigalense, 574, 4 (Cuntz, 
92). But it is perhaps more probable that merely the eastern 
boundary of Bithynia was meant, as the same expression on a mile- 
stone found at Gebze at the entrance to the Gulf of Izmit (Dérner, 
Inschr, u. Denkmiler, pp. 43f. and no. 50) seems to refer to the 
boundary of the territory of Nicomedeia. 

The inscriptions from each of the two cities are followed by a 
section giving an account of the denkmdler (29 from Prusias, 34 
from Bithynium) found in the place. The account of those monu- 
ments found at Bolu is followed in turn by the text and translation 
by J. Kraemer of two Arabic inscriptions from a mosque near the 
city, and this by an excellent epigraphical index. Appended is a 
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series of 30 plates, the first four of which are views of Prusias; the 
rest are photographs of the inscribed stones and other objects, fol- 
lowed by a plan showing the environs of Bolu. The reproductions 
of the inscriptions are, for the most part, good and easy to read, 
but consultation would be easier had they been numbered to corre- 
spond to the texts, and a similar plan of the environs of Prusias 
would be welcome. 

While none of the inscriptions can be regarded as of outstanding 
importance, the collection as a whole is a valuable addition to the 
epigraphy of the two cities, and Dérner is to be congratulated on the 
success which rewarded his careful examination of the sites, as well 
as on his excellent treatment of the inscriptions. His descriptions 
of the present locations of the stones are detailed and accurate; the 
texts, when necessary, are cautiously and convincingly restored; and 
the commentaries contain all that is needed for their elucidation. It 
is to be hoped that he will soon publish the remaining results of his 
expedition, especially the account of the inscriptions and monuments 
in the collection of antiquities in Kastamonu, which he visited in the 
course of his journey. 

Davin 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


W. Vouuerarr. L’Oraison Funébre de Gorgias. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 
1952. Pp. 175. 23 guilders. (Philosophia Antiqua, IV.) 


By means of a very full running commentary on the famous frag- 
ment of Gorgias’ funeral speech, this study tries to extract from it 
the educational principles and aims of the great Sophist. Vollgraff 
assumes that Gorgias merely used the epitaphios-form in order to 
propagate “les principes qui le passionaient en matiére de politique 
et d’éducation nationale.” Some of the author’s reinterpretations of 
difficult phrases are convincing, his citations from other writers are 
often enlightening, but it is a very heavy burden to place on a short 
fragment of only two hundred and sixteen words, some of which are 
inevitably made to carry far more significance than they can com- 
fortably manage. There is some merit in the author’s basic assump- 
tion, but one expects the Sophist at least to preserve the appearance 
of the genre, even though deliberate ambiguity cannot be ruled out. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of this work is the careful study 
of certain words and phrases: ‘as equity (12-14); xarpos 
as “les nécessités de l’heure,” év capo and év 76 S€ovrr being equiva- 
lents (21-6); 7d mpérov (39-41); and tBprorat (45-54); 
w60os (85 on), and others. The interest remains even where one 
does not agree with the conclusions. 

Vollgraff is fairly restrained in the number of his emendations, 
but those he does make are not convincing. He tells us that when, 
at the beginning, Gorgias expresses the hope that he will escape the 
vépeois Of the gods and the dOdvos of men, he is clearly introducing 
some unpopular opinions. He then proceeds to emend zodAd into 
twice in roAAG pev mpaov Tod ad’bdSous Sixatov 
mpoxpivovtes, Se vomov axpiBelas Adywv because, he 
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tells us, it is obviously foolish to reckon as divine virtue what is 
done only on occasions! One might reply that the law and “le 
droit’ must surely not be subordinated on every occasion, even by a 
Sophist. But for that, however, his rendering: “en prisant bien 
plus la douceur de l’équité et la justice du raisonnement que la 
dureté du droit et la rigueur de la loi” is sound, and the parallels 
he adduces enlightening, even if one doubts that the advice was 
exclusively addressed to forensic orators. On the other hand, I fail 
to see how 70 év S€ovTe Kai A€yew Kal ovyav Kal Kal 
need imply “l’amoralisme élevé au rang du principe, la morale de 
occasion,” for this would make all the apostles of 76 apézov into 
amoralists, from Aristotle to Cicero. To practise both yvwun and 
jwpn surely does not mean that one should throw oneself into party 
polities without ethical ideals for purely selfish ends, and the parallel 
passages do not convince me to think so. So too one should have 
thought that “to look after those undeservedly unfortunate and 
punish the undeservedly prosperous” is clear enough without any 
deeper meaning that an orator should only take such cases as will 
make him rise in public esteem. No more conviction is carried by 
interpreting ai@ddes atudepov as “ opiniatres servir leurs 
interéts.”’ 

Voligraiff is on much sounder ground when he takes evépynroe rpos 
70 mpéov as “ ready to submit to the dictates of good form,” and he 
supports this ably. In the next clause he wishes to read ris d0€ns 
instead of r7s pwns, which he is fully entitled to do, since both are 
conjectures, but it is a bold statement that the repetition of pwn is 
here not like Gorgias. The interpretation of xooj.ot as those who 
respect the established yéuor, and of 1Bpicrai as those who do not, is 
definitely attractive, and so, if less compelling, is his translation of 
cis ddbdBovs, Sewoi év rois Sevois as “sans malice envers 
les ingénus, habiles entre les habiles,” though the words need not 
refer, at least exclusively, to the practitioners of rhetoric. When the 
author tells me that the clause papripia rovTwv to dvabjpara is a 
rhetorical parenthesis, I believe him, but I cannot swallow the trans- 
position of dydApara and dvayjpara even though it makes for a 
much easier sense. A further transposition, in the next clause, of 
dpeos and épidos is even less justified, though it would be pleasant to 
be able to translate gprs as emulation, which in the text as it stands 
is impossible. There is, however, a great deal to be said for his 
taking épwres as “legitimate aspirations” (following Wila- 
mowitz) instead of the absurd “lawful loves.” S:xafw is shown to 
be a correct word in men’s relations to the gods, but 7@ tow as self- 
consistency is much more doubtful. Nor can I see that the harmless 
words etiaeBeis rods didovs 7H Mean that Gorgias is taking 
position in the controversy between honour and friendship on the 
side of the latter. 

But it is when he comes to deal with zé6os, in the last sentence, 
that Vollgraff loses all sense of proportion or direction. The mean- 
ing is perfectly clear: “though they are dead, our longing for them 
(7060s) lives on for ever.” But no! 2é6os apparently means enthu- 
slasm, “la flamme inextinguible qui brile dans le coeur des jeunes 
héros,” and its use here makes Gorgias “V’inventeur de la a:dela 
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par le moyen du zé6os.” The discussion of this magic word con- 
tinues for over eighty pages; it deals with the text of a sentence 
in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, the ré6os of Alexander the Great, 
the importance of the love of glory and the reading of the poets in 
ancient education, the ancient quarrel between the poets and the 
philosophers, the meaning of catharsis in Aristotle and the text of 
the definition of tragedy, and other things. Of all of which the 
prime source is Gorgias! Most surprising perhaps, the author’s 
own enthusiasm seems to blind him to the contradiction between this 
Gorgias, the champion of glory and the heroic ethic, and the com- 
plete amoral sceptic to whom we were introduced in the earlier part 
of the book. 

All that is rather a pity, for the fragment is important and Voll- 
graff had some interesting things to say about it. Even in the 
second half of his study (the note on zd6os) there are a number of 
things of interest, if the reader can get over his irritation at their 
irrelevance. 


G. M. A. GRUBE. 


TRINITY CoLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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